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Amonc the numerous and highly re- 
spectable clergymen belonging to the 
church of England, at this time to be 
found in London and its extensive 
suburbs, Mr. Basi, Woopp holds a 
conspicuous rank. His name fills an 
honourable place in the list of those, 
who, having the work of the ministry 
at heart, aim to promulgate the truths 
of the gospel. With such characters, 
the flock, and not the fleece, is. the 
primary object of regard; they being 
fully persuaded that unless con- 
sciences of those to whom they preach 
are affected, their souls converted, 
and their lives reformed, the great 
end of their ministry Will remain an- 
answered. A pious minister is a bless- 
ing to the parish in which he resides. 
He instructs those edmmniitted to his 
care, both by his example and his 
precepts ; to the former he unites con- 
sistency, and the latter he accompa- 
nies with a becoming zeal; and in 
each case proves that he is sincere. — 

With many who profess a strong 
attachment to the church, the regular 
increase of the dissenting interest has 
been a subject of frequent lamenta- 
tion. They have mourned over the 
instability of the haman character, 
have referred to the indisputable ex- 
cellency of the Homilies, Liturgy, and 
Articles of the Establishment, and then 
turned with affected pity towards those 
who prefer the worship of God in a 
conventicle, These limping advocates 
of the national church have often been 
reminded, that it is neither the Homi- 
lies, the Liturgy, nor the Articles of 
the Establishment that causes the great 
mass of dissent, but the base and 
profligate lives of numerous ministers 
who fill its pulpits. Inducted under 
the influence of lordly patronage, in- 
terest with them becomes a substitute 
for virtue, and the recommendation 
ef His Grace either covers up every 
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defect, or spreads a varnish over the 
grossest enormities. 

Nor is this the only caase of com- 
plaint that actually exists. Many are 
to be found, who, though their lives 
are not stained with any flagrant im- 
moralities, introduce a temporizing 
theology to their congregations, accom- 
modating truth to the taste of those 
whom they wish to oblige, if not to 
flatter, thus robbing the gospel of its 
characteristic peculiarities, and re- 
solving its immutable principles into 
the doctrine of expediency. 

In catholic countries, parade, form, 
and ceremonials may dazzle the eyes 
of an unenlightened multitade, who 
have been taught from their cradles, 
that in réligious matters, the ecclesi- 
astical order pi s the exclusive 
privilege of t; and that re- 
spect themselves Aaya and 

i comprehend the a ate 
of daty. There was a time when such 
opirions were current, and deemed 
sterling, in this country, butthat day of 
mental darkness is past, and the light 
diffused a. the British com- 
munity, prob its retarn. fe 
the cocabiisimaicht of. Sunday schools, 
and the: sive circulation that has 
of Jate years been given to the sacred 
writings, the public have obtained the 
means of exercising their own jadg- 
ments; and the result has been, that 
where profligate or temporizing cler- 
gymen fill the pulpits, the churches 
are but thinly attended, the more 
thoughtful portion of the neighbouring 
inhabitants becoming Dissenters, first 
in practice, and finally in principle, 
and ultimately turning their respective 
families into the same channel. 

Nothing, on the contrary, can be 
more obvious, than, that, where the 
clergyman is “ serious in a serious 
cause,” where he preaches by his life, 
and in his discourses arms himself 
with a “thus saith the Lord,” even 
though his doctripes may be unpalat- 
able to the vitiated taste of the 
squeamish few, he is v and 
7 high estimation hout 
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the neighbourhood in which he re- 
sides, while his. church is crowded 
with sober and attentive hearers. No 
theory can instruct like fact. Ona 
profligate minister, his equally, or 
perhaps more abandoned neighbour 
turns his back, while the churches of 
our Wilsons and of opr Woodds can 
scarcely afford accommodations to 
those by whom they are frequented. 

Piety, zeal, and sound doctrine in 
the minister will endear the church to 
the congregation, and present a for- 
midable obstacle to the march of dis- 
sent. Coercive laws and local per- 
secution have tried in vain to arrest 
its progress. To the torch, the gib- 
bet, the sword, and the axe of the 
executioner, it has bidden stern defi- 
ance, The mind of man cannot be 
subdued by material weapons, and 
that church which derives its chief 
support from them, cannot be of God. 
Unadulterated excellence is the vital 
principle which can alone preserve 
the body from putrefaction ; but nei- 
ther wealth, nor patronage, nor acts 
of parliament, can furnish a substitute 
to preserve it from dishonour, or se- 
cure it from contempt. 

The Rev. Basil Woodd was born 
at Richmond, in Surry, on the 5th of 
August, 1760. His parents were 
highly respectable, and his mother, in 
particular, was remarkable for her 
piety. Profiting by her example, the 
principles of Christianity made an 
early impression on his mind, and, 
although their influence was at times 
obscured by the vivacity of youth, it 
was too deep to be ever wholly ef- 
faced. 

On leaving the paternal roof, Mr. 
Woodd became a pupil of the Rev. 
Thomas Clarke, rector of Chesham 
Bois, a gentleman not less distin- 
guished for his piety, than for his 
lite and classical attainments. 
This situation was highly favourable 
to the turn which his mind had already 
taken, and, in connexion with other 
circumstances ony conducive to 
the formation of his character, led 
him, under divine Providence, to the 
work of the ministry, in which he has 
been uniformly engaged, and of which 
‘he has, for a series of years, been a 


distinguished ornament. At the age. 


of seventeen he repaired to Oxford, 
and became a student at Trinity Col- 
ieee, of which he is still a member, 


his name occupies the first place ' 





on the list of ‘“‘ Master of Arts,” with 
which degree he has for many years 
been duly honoured. 

On the 10th of March, 1783, Mr. 
Woodd was ordained deacon, at the 
Temple Church, London, by Dr. Thur- 
low, bishop of Lincoln, being then 
under twenty-three years of age. On 
September 19th, 1784, he was ordain- 
ed priest, at Westminster Abbey, by 
Dr. Thomas, bishop of Rochester, but 
having no stated sphere of employ- 
ment, he frequently assisted the late 
Dr. Conyers, then rector of St. Paul’s, 
Deptford. Shortly afterwards, he was 
chosen lecturer of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, in which situation he continued 
his services for twenty-four years. 

In February, 1785, Mr. Woodd re- 
ceived the appointment of morning 
preacher at Bentinck Chapel, St. Ma- 
ry-le-bone, of which, in 1793, he pur- 
chased the lease, and in this place he 
has continued his labours with dili- 
gence and success during a period of 
nearly forty years. Of this chapel he 
is still the highly respected minister, 
beloved by his congregation, among 
whom he dispenses the word of eter- 
nal life. 

In addition to Mr. Woodd’s minis- 
terial labours, the neighbourhood has 
been peculiarly benefited by his ac- 
tive exertions in establishing schools. 
Of these, the first idea was suggested 
to him by a pious and aged woman 
named Ray, whom he visited in po- 
verty and affliction. The advantages 
derived from these establishments, 
baffle all calculations. Enough is 
seen to ensure an high estimate of 
their value, but the full extent of their 
utility we can never expect to know 
until the earth and the sea shall give 
up their dead. Under Mr. Woodd’s 
general superintendence, about 3000 
children have passed through the 
schools connected with Bentinck cha- 
pel, among whom have arisen four 
Missionaries, who are at this time la- 
bouring among the heathen in New 
Zealand, and other distant portions 
of the globe. According to an esta- 
blished rule, the children of these 
schools are regularly catechized on 
Sunday afternoons, immediately after 
the reading of the second lesson, and 
the improvement which they make 
under the instruction of their worthy 
minister, must be obvious to every 
spectator. 

Although Bentinck chapel may be 
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considered as the principal scene of 
Mr. Woodd’s labours, neither this nor 
its various contingent duties engross 
the whole of his attention. In the 
year 1808 he was presented, by Lady 
Robert Manners, to the rectory of 
Drayton Beauchamp, to which place 
he repairs annually, and spends among 
the inhabitants several months of each 
year. 

In the district at Bentinck chapel, 
over which Mr. Woodd’s influence 
more immediately extends, several 
benevolent institutions have started 
into existence, to the formation or the 
support of which he has been render- 
ed particularly instrumental. Among 
these, a district committee has been 
established under the auspices of the 


Bishop of London, in aid of the So- | The 


ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; a society, we are happy to 
state, that has of late years been 
awakened from its long torpor, and 
roused into activity to employ its 
ample resources for the public good. 
An association has also been formed 
in aid of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, which is now in active opera- 
tion, and diffusing its blessings 
through every quarter of the globe. 

To the descendants of Abraham, 
Mr. Woodd has invariably been an 
undeviating friend. To promote Chris- 
tianity among these avowed enemies 
of the gospel, he has used his utmost 
endeavours. An institution for this 
purpose has sprung up under his 
sanction and patronage, of which he 
is one of the secretaries. The cause 
of the Israelites he loses no opportu- 
nity to advocate, not only pleading in 
their behalf within the sphere of his 
regular labours, but visiting distant 
parts of the kingdom to make known 
their spiritual condition, and to awak- 
ena sympathetic feeling towards them, 
and a co-operation in his benevolent 
design. 

To another establishment, less ex- 
tensive indeed in its object, but equal- 
ly important within the sphere of its 
activity, this pious clergyman has 
given his powerful assistance, that of 
supplying the bargemen and boatmen 
on the Grand Junction Canal with 
Bibles, Testaments, and Common 
Prayer-books, and making provision 
for the instruction of their chiidren. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
extent of our inland navigation need 
not be told, that multitudes live on 





these artificial waters, who attend no 
place of worship, but are literally liv- 
ing without bope and without God in 
the world. Depravity prevails among 
them in its most flagrant character ; 
and it may be questioned if within an 
equal number of individuals a more 
concentrated mass of iniquity can be 
found in any part of England. To 
these Mr. W. has extended the hand 
of Christian charity, without forget- 
ting to establish a fund for the relief 
of the sick and afflicted, within the 
range of his observations. 

As an author, Mr. Woodd has ne- 
ver appeared in any voluminous work, 
but several tracts and discourses from 
his pen have obtained a considerable 
circulation. His first production was, 
Memoir of Mrs. Hannah Woodd, 
his excellent mother, in 1784. This 
tract, though originally intended only 
for private distribution, has since 
found its way into Dr. Jerment’s 
Memoirs of Pious Women, where it 
seems to have taken a permanent 
abode. © 

In connexion with the preceding, 
many of Mr. Woodd’s publications 
seem to have been suggested by such 
occasions as presented themselves, 
among -which may be enumerated the 
following :—Elementary Questions, de- 
signed for children as introductory to 
the Church Catechism. The Church 
Catechism, with brief explanations, an 
appendix on infant baptism, on the 
government of the Christian church, 
the inspiration of the holy Scriptures, 
and the duty of children to parents, 
The Faith and Duty of a Christian, di- 
gested under proper heads, and ex- 
pressed in the words of scripture, se- 
lected chiefly from Bishop Gastrell’s 
Christian institutes. For many years 
this tract has been in regular use, in 
the parochial and national schools of 
St. Mary-le-bone. From this, in part, 
the children have derived their in- 
struction; and several eminent pre- 
lates of the church have expressed 
their opinion of this abridgment in 
terms of flattering approbation, Ad- 
vice to Youth, designed for the use of 
children on their leaving school. A 
pastoral address, entitled The Duties 
of the Married State. The Day of Ad- 
versity. This tract, which contains 


reflections adapted to the hour of sor- 
row on the loss of beloved relatives, 
has passed through nearly twenty 
editions. Memotr of Mowhee, a New- 
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Zealand Youth, who died at Padding- 
ton. This tract holds out encourage- 
ments to industry and early piety. 
Mr. W. also wrote a Memoir of Bower 
Smith, a pious child, who died at se- 
ven years of age. 

In addition to the above, Mr. 
Woodd has published a sermon 
preached before the University of 
Oxford, in 1796, entitled Zhe Harmo- 
ny of Divine Truth. The Excellence 
of the Liturgy, a sermon, preached at 
the visitation at Aylesbury, in 1810, 
he has likewise given to the world; 
and also another sermon preached at 
St. Mary’s, Aylesbury, at the second 
annual meeting of the district com- 
mittee of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, esta- 
blished in that place under the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln, “‘ On 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and Missionary labours, considered 
as two grand instruments for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, and the duty 
of Christians to uphold them with 
zeal and energy.” Finally, Mr. W. 
has published Selections from the New 
Version of the Psalms of David, and 
other portions of the Sacred Writings, 
many of which compositions are ori- 
ginal. These are adapted to every 
Sunday and holyday throughout the 
year, according to the order establish- 
ed by the church of England. 

In the year 1785, Mr. Woodd ob- 
serving the manner in which the sab- 
bath evenings were spent by too many 
in his neighbourhood, and aiming to 
benefit their souls, introduced pub- 
lic worship on Sunday evenings in 
Bentinck chapel. This was deemed 
by many to be a novel procedure, sa- 
vouring too much of the dissenting 
mode, and as such it was at first 
strenuously opposed, especially as it 
was unexampled throughout the whole 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone. But be- 
ing kindly sanctioned by the Rev. Sir 
Richard Kaye, Bart., then dean of 
Lincoln, and minister of the parish, 
he withstood the opposition, and soon 
saw his perseverance crowned with 
triumph and success. 

Since that time Mr. Woodd has 
seen with much satisfaction that op- 
position has been succeeded by imita- 
tion. At the parish church, in the 


parochial chapels, and in the other 
seven proprietary chapels, Sunday 
evening lectures have been succes- 
Sively established, and cach place | 
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is attended with large and respectable 
congregations. Such is the effect of 
laudable example, and the result of 
determined perseverance. 

Warwly attached to the important 
truths of Christianity, Mr. Woodd 
dwells, in his preaching, upon such 
topics as are calculated to reach the 
hearts, and to regulate the lives, of 
those to whom he delivers his dis- 
courses, without leading them into the 
labyrinths of controversial divinity, 
or perplexing their minds with du- 
bious speculations. He has his pri- 
vate sentiments, which are generally 
thought to be Baxterian; but while 
he inculcates a reliance on the Sa- 
viour as the only sure foundation, he 
strongly enforces the necessity of a 
faith that worketh by love, and that 
leads to practical godliness. To those 
who, in subordinate points, differ 
from him in some particulars, he rea- 
dily holds out the hand of undissem- 
bled friendship, displaying a libera- 
lity of sentiment which many zealous 
Christians have yet to Jearn. He 
seems to have found that happy me- 
cium which lies between formality 
and enthusiasm, tempering zeal with 
knowledge, and infusing a spiritual 
unction into prescribed forms. His 
weapons in the pulpit are drawn 
from the divine armoury, and the 
same authority that supplies him 
with a text, furnishes him also with 
the fundamentals of his sermons. 

Mr. Woodd’s place of abode, when 
not in the country, is at Paddington, 
where, in a becoming habitation, he 
enjoys the advantages of the city 
without its inconveniences,surrounded 
by many worthy members of his con- 
gregation, in whose affections he 
holds an exalted station. In addition 
to this, he has the gratification of see- 
ing the pleasure of the Lord prosper 
in his hands. His ministerial la- 
bours have been rendered beneficial 
to multitudes, many of whom will 
rise up in the last day, and call him 


blessed. 
A ce 
ON THE DUTY OF EARLY PARENTAL 
INSTRUCTION IN THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


As we have always considered one of 
the great advantages of a free press 
to consist in the power of more widely 
disseminating right views and princi- 
ples of moral and Christian know- 
ledge,—so we, in some part, esteem 
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it incumbent on all those connected 
with it, to promote such an object to 
the utmost extent of their ability. 
However limited in power, every one 
in his way may thus produce some 
good. An ardent zeal in the cause of 
human happiness will go far to supply 
even the deficiency of talent; and 
however difficult the path before us 
may appear, the nobler will be the 
strife, and though often faint and 
weary in the “ good fight” here, the 
more delightful will be the reward 
hereafter. 

We rejoice to think there are some 
who thus pretensionless have worked 
long and late in the “‘ great vineyard” 
of their Lord, who have wrought many 
good works; perhaps sunk under 
their toils, and died without their 
earthly fame. Yet are not their 
bright names recorded on high? They 
need no marble monuments, no adu- 
latory inscriptions, to perpetuate their 
deeds. Though none encouraged,— 
none observed them, when they visit- 
ed the sick and afilicted, fed the hun- 
gry, and taught with unremitted eare 
and patience the young to walk be- 
times in the paths of innocence and 
peace,—still unwearied in their Chris- 
tian task, daunted by no dangers, 
while spreading the tidings of life, 
voluntary exiles, in distant lands,— 
one eye was still upon them, one hand 
still supported them, and registered 
their labours of love. 

We have been led into this train of 
reflections, not very foreign indeed to 
the subject title of our remarks, by 
perusing a simple and touching letter 
from the hand of the late excellent 
Mr. Smith, whose noble efforts, and 
unmerited persecution and sufferings, 
must appeal so strongly to every ho- 
nest heart. We would merely men- 
tion this, as a reason for our apparent 
deviation from the question before 
us, intending elsewhere to do ample 
justice to the consideration of colonial 
slavery, with which the name of that 
excellent missionary is now so inti- 
mately, and so honourably connected, 
in spite of the fierce and idle calumnies 
heaped upon him by his despotic ene- 
mies. 

We have a mournful pleasure in 
thus uniting his name with a consi- 
deration of religious education to 
which he so long and so nobly de- 
voted the best years of his life ; con- 
vinced like him, as we are, that there 





is nothing which can insure happiness, 
even in this world, but such an educa- 
tion conducted on the broad and se- 
cure basis of the Christian religion. 
For after mature reflections, the re- 
sult of long observation and experi- 
ence, we are only more and more con- 
firmed in our opinion, that Christianity 
ought not merely to be made a part 
of the system of instruction, and in 
particular of instruction for youth, 
but the very fountain-head, the vital 
spring of the whole ; it should be what 
the heart is to the body, and the soul 
to the life. 

Now, here is the grand error: teach- 
ers in common divide the various ac- 
quisitions they propose to their pupils 
as it were into equal shares, of which 
religion is considered a_ separate 
branch. Each is inculcated upon its 
own merits, and for itself,—moral, 
ethical, and historical learning ; while 
religion, the key to the whole, merely 
comes in its turn. It is proposed as 
one thing, knowledge as another, ac- 
complishments as a third, while in 
truth both the latter ought to be 
blended with, and to arise out of the 
former. Nor shoald they be further 
allowed than as they are calculated 
to render persons more amiable and 
excellent, while religion is made the 
animating motive for all. 

Children should be taught, and early 
taught, by their parents, the love of 
God ; not generally and abstractedly 
as a part of wisdom, but truly and 
practically to feel it in their hearts, to 
exemplify it in their duties and their 
actions; ever relying, in all situa- 
tions, upon the Almighty power, to 
have a daily sense of his presence, to 
know that he sees them every where, 
and to have no wish so strong as the 
desire of pleasing him. They should 
be daily accustomed to offer up their 
vows to him as their heavenly Father, 
and to Jesus Christ as their great 
Lord, the glorious and bright example 
of all that was excellent on earth. 

Now, let us ask if we find all this 
sufficiently enforced, as the great and 
leading features of the Christian dis- 
pensation, on the minds of youth, ei- 
ther at public seminaries, or in me- 
thods of private tuition? Or, is it not 
left as an affair peculiarly belonging 
to the seventh day, and then even too 
cursorily gone through on the sab- 
bath? We fear likewise the same re- 
marks would byt too strongly apply 
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to the numerous schools, as well clas- 
sical as those belonging to the Esta- 
blishment, to say nothing of the still 
more unfavourable regulations, as re- 
gards religion, prevailing at our uni- 
versities. 

. But we must not here waste our 
time in lamenting over and exposing 
evils which we cannot remove; it is 
to parents and to private teachers we 
would appeal on behalf of the yet 
young and innocent beings entrusted 
to their charge ; to afford them, while 
their hearts are new, and susceptible 
of the sweetest and most lively im- 
pressions, all the advantages to be 
derived from an early imbibing of 
Christian duty and Christian love. 
Oh! how far above those false and 
fading acquisitions, those vain trifles 
and accomplishments, and that multi- 
plicity of learning and pursuits, which 
are now permitted to occupy, if not 
to supersede, too many of those pre- 
cious hours, which were better devot- 
ed to obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of the works and the ways of 
God! And how frequently are these 
worldly acquisitions, and the vanity 
of excelling in accomplishments, mix- 
ed up with all those petty enmities, 
jealousies, and intrigues, which not 
only destroy half their relish, but mar 
the early peace and purity of the 
mind. 

And besides the injurious effects 
arising out of this neglect of moral 
and religious cultivation, the young 
mind is too frequently overcharged 
with such a multiplied succession of 
pursuits, and such unremitted appli- 
cation, that an habitual weariness is 
the natural consequence, and the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual faculties, 
one of the purest sources of unalloyed 
pleasure, thus becomes a task, painful 
in proportion as itis prolonged. Re- 
laxation from constant study is at all 
periods necessary, and perhaps never 
more so than in the years of child- 
hood, when the form and faculties are 
alike rapidly expanding, and require 
not merely food and exercise, but in- 
tervals of judicious repose. 

Nor is rest from labour alone sufii- 
cient to give a fresh zest to returning 
duties, the intervening time should be 
devoted to such amusements as are 
not only innocent, and suitable to 
children in their nature, but calcu- 
lated to expand their ideas of the 
gooduess and wisdom of the Deity. 





Natural history, botany, and gar- 
dening, may be made as much objects 
of delight and exhilaration, as more 
trifling and unmeaning pursuits, unit- 
ing the advantages of air and exer- 
cise, with an early study and contem- 
plation of the power of our Creator in 
the grandeur and beauty of his works. 
Happy, indeed, would it be for youth, 
were such pursuits considered more 
in the light of rewards and recrea- 
tions, in preference to many silly and 
frivolous games in which they are too 
often indulged. It would soon be 
found that these more rational enjoy- 
ments are no less profitable, in a reli- 
gious point of view, than productive 
of health and cheerfulness, and are 
calculated to render the season of 
childhood a season of happiness,—an 
object, we fear, not always sufficiently 
consulted. 

Indeed, as many of our schools, 
especially ladies’ schools, are at pre- 
sent conducted, where such various 
accomplishments are aimed at, how 
is it likely that the pupils will be per- 
mitted the free use of the air, and of 
their limbs, to enjoy themselves in 
the delightful and profitable pursuits 
we have just mentioned, applicable 
alike to the youth of both sexes? On 
the contrary, is there any thing that 
could be devised more prejudicial to 
their health and happiness than the 
present mode of continual superin- 
tendence, a ceaseless course of vary- 
ing occupations without any moral 
or religious motive, insomuch that 
life itself becomes one long dry task. 
From morning to night there is an 
endless succession, an emulation, and 
a variety and display of acquisitions 
kept up, which, like the precise and 
formal positions given to the body, 
seem likewise to extend their injuri- 
ous influence over the mind. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON METAPHYSICAL AND SENTIMENTAL 
WRITING. 


(By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester.) 


Tue authors who have written on hu- 
man nature, may be properly distin- 
guished into two classes,—the meta- 
physical, and the popular. The for- 
mer contemplate man in the abstract ; 
and neglecting the different shades of 
character and peculiarities of temper 
by which mankind are diversified, 
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confine their attention to those fun- 
damental principles which pervade 
the whole species. 

In attempting to explore the secrets 
of mental organization, they assume 
nothing more for a basis than a mere 
susceptibility of impression, whence 
they labour to deduce the multiplied 
powers ofthe human mind. The light 
in which they chuse to consider man 
in their researches, is not that of a 
being possessed already of the exer- 
cise of reason, and agitated by various 
sentiments and passions, but simply 
as capable of acquiring them; and 
their object is, by an accurate inves- 
tigation of the laws which regulate the 
connexion of the mind with the exter- 
nal universe, to discover in what man- 
ner they are actually acquired. They 
endeavour to trace back every mental 
appearance to its source. Consider- 
ing the powers and principles of the 
mind as a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, they attempt to discover the 
primum mobile, or, in other words, 
that primary law, that ultimate fact, 
which is sufficiently comprehensive to 
account for every other movement. 
This attention to. the internal opera- 
tions of the mind, with a view to ana- 
lyze its principles, is one of the dis- 
tinctions of modern times. 

Among the ancients, scarcely any 
thing of the sort was known. Compre- 
hensive theories, and subtile disquisi- 
tions, are not unfrequent in their wri- 
tings, but they are chiefly employed 
for the illustration of different modes 
of virtue, and the establishment of 
different ideas of the supreme good. 
Their most abstracted speculations 
had almost always a practical ten- 
dency. The schoolmen, indeed, were 
deeply immersed in metaphysical 
speculations. They fatigued their 
readers in the pursuit of endless ab- 
stractions and distinctions; but the 
design, even of these writers, seems 
rather to have been accurately to ar- 
range and define the objects of thought, 
than to explore the mental faculties 
themselves. 

The nature of particular and uni- 
versal ideas, time, space, the Supreme 
Being, chiefly engaged the attention 
of the mightiest minds in the middle 
ages. Acute in the highest degree, 
and endued with a wonderful patience 
of thinking, they yet, by a mistaken 
direction of their powers, wasted 
themselves in endless logomachies, 





and displayed more of a teazing sub- 
tlety than of philosophical depth. 
They chose rather to strike inio the 
dark and intricate by-paths of meta- 
physical science, than to pursue a ca- 
reer of useful discovery: and as their 
disquisitions were neither adorned by 
taste, nor reared on a basis of exten- 
sive knowledge, they gradually fell 
into neglect, wher juster views in 
philosophy made their appearance. 
Still they will remain a mighty mona- 
ment of the utmost which the mind of 
man can accomplish in the field of ab- 
Straction. If the metaphysician does 
not find in the schoolmen the mate- 
rials of his work, he will perceive the 
study of their writings to be of exccl- 
lent benefit in sharpening his tools. 
They will aid his acuteness, though 
they may fail to enlarge his know- 
ledge. 

When the inductive and experi- 
mental philosophy, recommended by 
Bacon, had, in the hands of Boyle and 
Newton, led to such brilliant disco- 
veries in the investigation of matter, 
an.attempt was soon made to transfer 
the same method of proceeding to the 
mind. Hobbes, a man justly infamous 
for his impiety, but of extraordinary 
penetration, first set the example ; 
which was not long after followed by 
Locke, who was more indebted to his 
predecessor than he had the candour 
to acknowledge. His celebrated Es- 
say has been generally considered as 
the established code of metaphysics. 
The opinions and discoveries of this 
great man have since been enriched 
by large accessions, and, on some 
points, corrected and amended by the 
labours of Berkeley, Hume, Reid, 
and a multitude of other writers. 
Still there seems to be a principle of 
mortality inherent in metaphysical 
science, which sooner or later impairs 
the reputation of its most distinguish- 
ed adepts. It is a circumstance wor- 
thy of remark, that there has never 
been a reputation of this kind, which 
has continued with undiminished lus- 
tre through the revolutions of a cen- 
tury. The fame of Locke is visibly 
on the decline; the speculations of 
Malbranche are scarcely heard of in 
France ; and Kant, the greatest me- 
taphysical name on the continent, 
sways a doubtful sceptre amidst a 
host of opponents. 

It is not our intention to inquire at 
large into the reason of the transitory 
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fame acquired by this class of wri- 
ters. Whether it be that the science 
itself rests on a precarious founda- 
tion; that its discoveries can never 
be brought to a decisive test; that it 
is too remote from the business of life, 
to be generally interesting; that it 
does not compensate by its use, for 
its defects in the fascinations of plea- 
sure; and that it is not, like the intri- 
cacies of law, interwoven with the in- 
stitutions of society: the fact is un- 
questionable. He who aspires to a 
reputation, that shall survive the vi- 
cissitudes of opinion and of time, must 
think of some other character than 
that of a metaphysician. Grand and 
imposing in its appearance, it seems 
to lay claim to universal empire, and 
to supply the measures and the cri- 
teria of all other knowledge; but re- 
sembles in its progress the conquests 
of a Sesostris and a Bacchus, who 
overran kingdoms and provinces with 
ease, but made no permanent settle- 
ments, and soon left no trace of their 
achievements. 

The case is very different with po- 
pular writers, who, without attempt- 
ing to form a theory, or to trace to 
their first elements the vast assem- 
blage of passions and principles which 
enter into the composition of man, 
are satisfied with describing him as 
he is. These writers exhibit charac- 
ters, paint manners, and display hu- 
man nature in those natural and af- 
fecting lights under which it will al- 
ways appear to the eye of an acute 
and feeling observer. Without stay- 
ing to inquire why it is that men 
think, feel, reason, remember, are at- 
tracted by some objects or repelled 
by others, they take them as they are, 
and delineate the infinitely various 
modifications and appearances assum- 
ed by our essential nature. From the 
general mass of human passions and 
manners, they detach such portions 
as they suppose will admit of the 
most beautiful illustrations, or afford 
the most instructive lessons. 

Next to a habit of self-reflection, 
accompanied with an attentive survey 
of real life, writers of this kind are 
the best guides in the acquisition of 
that most important branch of know- 
ledge, an acquaintance with mankind. 
As they profess to consider human 
nature under some particular aspect, 
their views are necessarily more limit- 
ed than those of metaphysical writers; 
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but if they are less extensive, they are 
more certain; if they occupy less 
ground, they cultivate it better. In 
the language of Bacon, “ they come 
home to men’s business and bosom.” 
As they aim at the delineation of liv- 
ing nature, they can never deviate far 
from truth and reality, without be- 
coming ridiculous, while, for the fide- 
lity of their representations, they ap- 
peal to the common sense of mankind, 
the dictates of which they do little 
more than embody and adorn. 

The system of Locke, or of Hartley 
it is possible to conceive, may be ex- 
ploded by the prevalence of a different 
theory ; but it is absurd to suppose, 
that the remarks on life and manners, 
contained in the writings of Addison 
or of Johnson, can ever be discredited 
by a future moralist. In the forma- 
tion of a theory, more especially in 
matters so subtle and complicated as 
those which relaie to the mind, the 
sources of error are various. When 
a chain of reasoning consists of many 
links, a failure of connexion in any 
part will produce a mass of error in 
the result, proportioned to the length 
to which it is extended. Ina compli- 
cated combination, if the enumeration 
of particulars in the outset is not com- 
plete, the mistake is progressive and 
incurable. In the ideal philosophy of 
Locke, for'example, if the sources of 
sensation are not sufficiently explored, 
or if there be, as some of the pro- 
foundest thinkers have suspected, 
other sources of ideas than those of 
sensation, the greater part of his sys- 
tem falls to the ground. 

The popular writers of whom we 
have been speaking, are not exposed 
to such dangers. It is possible, in- 
deed, that many particular views may 
be erroneous, but as their attention is 
continually turned to living nature, 
provided they be possessed of compe- 
tent talents, their general delineations 
cannot fail of being distinguished by 
fidelity and truth. While a few spe- 
culative men amuse themselves with 
discussing the comparative merits of 
different metaphysical systems, these 
are the writers, whose sentiments, 
conveyed through innumerable chan- 
nels, form the spirit of the age; nor 
is it to be doubted, that the Spectator 
and the Rambler have imparted a 
stronger impulse to the public mind 
than all the metaphysical systems in 
the world. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BEING OF A 
GoD. 


(Concluded from col. 714.) 


“TIT. ASTRONOMICAL phenomena 
very difficult to be accounted for upon 
natural principles; and strong evi- 
dences of the being and continual 
agency of God:— 


‘* PHENOMENON I, 


“ The motion of a planet in an el- 
liptic orbit is truly wonderful, and in- 
capable of a physical demonstration 
in all its particulars. From its aphe- 
lion, or greatest distance from the 
sun, or body round which it revolves, 
to its perihelion, or least distance, its 
motion is continually accelerated ; and 
from its perihelion to its aphelion 
as constantly retarded. From what 
source has the planet derived that 
power, which it opposes to the solar 
attraction, in such a manner, that 
when passing from aphelion to peri- 
helion, by a continued acceleration, 
it is prevented from making a nearer 
approach to the sun? And, on the 
other hand, what influence prevents 
the planet, after it has passed, by a 
continued retardation, from perihelion 
to aphelion, from going altogether out 
of the solar attraction, and causes it 
to return again to perihelion? In Sir 
Isaae Newton’s demonstration, that 
this phenomenon is a necessary re- 
sult of the laws of gravity and pro- 
jectile forces ; it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that to account for a planet’s 
moving in an elliptic orbit, little dif- 
fering from a circle, and having the 
sun in the lower focus, the projectile 
force of the planet, or the power by 
which it would move for ever in a 
straight line, if not acted upon from 
without, is assumed to be nearly suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the planet’s 
gravitating power, or, which is the 
same thing, the attraction of the cen- 
tral body :—for, the demonstration, 
the particulars of which are too com- 
plicated to be here detailed, puts us in 

ssession of the following facts :— 
if a planet be projected in a direction 
exactly perpendicular to that of the 
central body, with a velocity equal to 
what it would acquire by falling half 
way to the centre by attraction alone, 
it will describe a circle round the cen- 
tral body. If the velocity of projec- 
tion be greater than this, but not 
equal to what the planet would ac- 
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quire in falling to the centre, it will 
move in an elliptical orbit more or 
less eccentric according to the greater 
or less degree of projectile force. If 
the velocity of projection be equal to 
that which the planet would acquire 
in falling to the central body, it will 
move in a parabola; if greater than 
this, in a hyperbola. Now, it cannot 
be demonstrated upon physical prin- 
ciples, that a planet should have a 
certain projectile force, and no other ; 
or that it should have any at all: for 
it is a law of nature, ably demonstrat- 
ed by Newton ip his Principia, that 
all bodies have such an indifference 
to rest or motion, that, if once at rest, 
they must remain eternally so, unless 
acted upon by some power sufficient 
to move them ; and that a body once 
put in motion will proceed of itself 
ever after in a straight line, if not di- 
verted out of this rectilinear course 
by some influence. Every planetary 
body has a certain projectile force ; 
therefore, some previously existing 
cause must have communicated it. 
The planets have not only a projectile 
force, but this power is at the same 
time nearly a counterbalance to its 
gravitation, or the attraction of the 
central body; so that by virtue of 
these powers, thus harmoniously unit- 
ed, the planets perform their revolu- 
tions in orbits nearly circular, with 
the greatest regularity. It hence fol- 
lows, that the Cause which has com- 
municated just so much projectile 
force as to produce so near an equili- 
brium in the centrifugal and centripe- 
tal powers, is infinitely intelligent ; 
therefore this Cause must be God. 

“ As all the planets move in orbits 
more or Jess elliptical, when they 
could have been made to move in cir- 
cles by a particular adjustment of the 
attractive and projectile forces; the 
Divine purpose must be best answer- 
ed by the eccentric orbit. The habit- 
able earth evidently derives very great 
advantage from the elliptical orbit ; 
for, in consequence of it, the sun is 
seven or eight days of every year 
longer on the northern side of the eclip- 
tic than he is on the southern ; 2. e. 
from the 21st of March, when he 
crosses the equator northward, to the 
23d of September, when he again re- 
turns to the equator, there are 186 
days; but from the 23d of September, 
or autumnal equinox, to the 21st of 
March, or vernal equinox, there are 
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only 179 days. From this circum- 
stance, the northern hemisphere, which 
it has pleased God should contain by 
far the greatest portion of land, is 
considerably warmer towards the po- 
lar regions than in similar latitudes 
towards the south pole, where an 
equal degree of temperature is not 
needed. Circumnavigators have not 
yet been able (because of the great 
cold of the south polar regions) to 
proceed beyond seventy-two or se- 
venty-three degrees of south latitude ; 
or, which is the same thing, to ap- 
proach the south pole nearer than 
about 1200 miles: but the northern 
frigid zone, possessing a _ greater 
temperature, has been explored to 
within about 600 miles of the pole, 
i.e. to nearly eighty-two degrees of 
north latitude. 


“ PHENOMENON II. 


“The double motion of a primary 
planet, namely, its annual revolution 
and diurnal rotation, is one of the 
greatest wonders the science of astro- 
nomy presents to our view.—The laws 
which regulate the latter of these mo- 
tions are so completely hid from man, 
notwithstanding his present great ex- 
tension of philosophic research, that 
the times which the planets employ in 
their rotations can only be determined 
by observation. How is it that two 
motions, so essentially different from 
each other, should be in the same 
body, at the same time, without one 
interfering at all with the other? The 
astonishing accuracy with which ce- 
lestial observations have been con- 
ducted within the last one hundred 
years, has enabled astronomers to de- 
monstrate that the neighbouring pla- 
nets very sensibly affect the figure of 
the earth’s orbit, and consequently its 
motion in its orbit. Of this every one 
may be convinced who examines the 
calculus employed in ascertaining, for 
any particular point of time, the sun’s 
place in the heavens; or, which is the 
same thing, the point of the earth’s 
orbit which is exactly opposed to the 
place of the earth in this orbit. Thus 
the maximum that the earth is affect- 
ed by Venus, is nine seconds and 
seven-tenths of a degree; by Mars, 
six seconds and seven-tenths ; and by 
Jupiter, eight seconds two-thirds, &c. 
But no astronomer, since the founda- 
tion of the world, has been able to de- 
monstrate that the earth’s motion in 
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the heavens is at all accelerated or 
retarded by the diurnal rotation; or, 
on the other hand, that the earth’s 
motion on its axis experiences the 
least irregularity from the annual re- 
volution. How wonderful is this con- 
trivance! and what incalculable be- 
nefits result from it! The uninter- 
rupted and equable diurnal rotation 
of the earth gives us day and night in 
their succession, and the annua! revo- 
lution causes all the varied scenery 
of the year. If one motion interfered 
with the other, the return of day and 
night would be irregular; and the 
change of seasons attended with un- 
certainty to the husbandman. These 
two motions are, therefore, harmoni- 
ously impressed upon the earth, that 
the gracious promise of the Great 
Creator might be fulfilled, ‘ While the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease.’ The double motion of a 
secondary planet is still more singular 
than that of its primary; for, (taking 
the moon for an example), besides its 
particular revolution round the earth, 
which is performed in twenty-seven 
days, seven hours, forty-three mi- 
nutes, four seconds and a half; it is 
carried round the sun with the earth 
once every year. Of all the planetary 
motions, with which we have a toler- 
able acquaintance, that of the moon 
is the most intricate: upwards of 
twenty equations are necessary, in the 
great majority of cases, to reduce her 
mean to her true place; yet not one 
of them is derivable from the circum- 
stance that she accompanies the earth 
in its revolution round the sun. They 
depend on the different distances of 
the earth from the sun in its annual 
revolution, the position of the lunar 
nodes, and various other causes, and 
not on the annual revolution itself, a 
motion which of all others might be 
expected to cause greater irregulari- 
ties in her revolution round the earth 
than could be produced in that of the 
latter by the planetary attractions. 
Who can form an adequate concep- 
tion of that influence of the earth 
which thus draws the moon with it 
round the sun, precisely in the same 
manner as if it were a part of the 
earth’s surface, notwithstanding the 
intervening distance of about two 
hundred and forty-thousand miles ; 
and, at the same time, leaves undis- 
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turbed the moon’s proper motion 
round the earth? And what benefi- 
cent purposes are subserved by this 
harmony? In consequence of it we 
have the periodical returns of new and 
full moon; and the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the sea, which depend on the 
various lunar phases, with respect to 
the sun and earth, (as is demonstrable 
from each of these phases being con- 
tinually contemporaneous with a par- 
ticular phenomenon of the tides,) al- 
ways succeed each other with a regu- 
larity necessarily equal to that of the 
causes which produce them. 


“ PHANOMENON III. 


“The impression of an inconceiva- 
bly rapid motion upon the earth, with- 
out disturbing, in the smallest degree, 
any thing upon its surface, or in the 
atmosphere which surrounds it ; is an- 
other instance of the infinite wisdom 
of God. That with which God has 
endued the celestial bodies, in order 
to accomplish this end, is called gra- 
vity, or attraction. The existence of 
this influence is easily demonstrable 
from the carious law which pervades 
all the bodies in the solar system, and 
probably every other body inthe whole 
compass of space. This law, viz. that 
the squares of the periodic times of 
the planets are to each other as the 
cubes of their mean distances from 
the central body, was first discovered 
by Kepler, and afterwards demon- 
strated by Sir Isaac Newton. Thus, 
if the distance of but one planet from 
the sun is known, and the periodic 
revolutions of the whole, the distance 
of each from the sun is easily ascer- 
tained. The mean distance of the 
earth from the sun has been found by 
the transits of Venus, in 1761 and 
1769, to be about ninety-five and a 
half millions of English miles; and 
the periodic times of all the planets 
are known by direct observation. 
Thus, to find the distance of Jupiter 
from the sun, nothing more is neces- 
sary than first to square the period of 
the earth, 365 days, 5 hours, 483 mi- 
nutes ; and that of Jupiter, 11 years, 
315 days, 14 hours and a half; and 
divide the greater product by the less, 
to find the proportion one bears to 
the other; then to cube the earth’s 
mean distance from the sun, 95} mil- 
lions, and multiply the cube by the 
proportion between the periodic times 
already found; and the cube root of 





the last product will be the distance 
required. By this means it was that 
the distances of the different planets 
from the sun, and of the satellites from 
the primaries, (for this law extends 
to the satellites,) have been calculat- 
ed.—See the Table of the Periodic 
Revolutions, &c. of the Planets, in 
the Notes on the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis. From this law.it is evident, to 
every one that deeply considers this 
subject, that the planets revolve in 
orbits by an influence emanating from 
the sun ; for the nearer a planet is to 
the sun, the swifter is its motion in 
its orbit, and vice versd.—See the Ta- 
bles already referred to.) The singu- 
lar phenomenon of a planet’s describ- 
ing equal areas in equal times, results 
from gravitation combined with the 
projectile power; or, in other words, 
from the union of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. Thus, if a planet 
describe in twenty-four hours” any 
given arc of its orbit, and the area 
contained between two straight lines 
drawn from the extremities of this 
arc, and meeting in the sun, be ascer- 
tained ; it will be precisely equal to 
what the planet will describe in any 
other twenty-four hours, the greater 
or less quantity of the are described 
being continually compensated by the 
less or greater extent of the straight 
lines including the respective areas. 
We also find that, by virtue of these 
laws, the motion of a planet in its or- 
bit is not decreased in arithmetical 
proportion to the increase of the dis- 
tance from the central body; for the 
hourly orbitical motion of the Georgi- 
um Sidus, for example, is only about 
five times slower than that of the 
earth, though its distance from the 
sun is full nineteen times greater. 

‘¢ Every man may convince himself 
of the existence of gravity, by observ- 
ing the phenomena attending falling 
bodies. Why is it that the velocity 
of a falling body is continually acce- 
lerated till it arrives on the earth? 
We answer, that the earth continually 
attracts it; consequently, its ace | 
must be continually increasing as it 
falls. It is also observable, that the 
nature of the influence on falling bo- 
dies is precisely the same with that 
which retains the planets in their or- 
bits :—by numerous experiments it is 
found, that if the falling body de- 
scends towards the earth 16 feet in 
the first second, (a statement very 
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near the truth,) it will fall through 
three times this space, or 48 feet, in 
the next second ; five times this space, 
or 80 feet, in the third second; seven 
times this space, or 112 feet, in the 
fourth second ; nine times this space, 
er 144 feet, in the fifth second, &c. 
Hence the spaces fallen through are 
as the squares of the times of falling, 
i.e. in the first second the body falls 
16 feet; and in the next second, 48 
feet; consequently, the body falls as 
many feet in the two first seconds as 
is equal to the sum of these two num- 
bers, viz. 64, which is 16 multiplied 
by 4, the square of 2, the number of 
seconds it took up in falling through 
the first 64 feet. 

** The above is but a very brief ac- 
count of the influence of this wonder- 
ful principle, which is universally dif- 
fused through nature ; and capable of 
attracting every particle of matter 
under ail its possible modifications, 
and of imparting to each substance, 
from the lightest gas to the most pon- 
derous metal, that property which 
constitutes one body specifically hea- 
vier or lighter than another. To de- 
tail all the benefits which result from 
it, would be almost to give a history 
of the whole material creation. But 
it may be asked, What is gravity? 
To the solution of this question natu- 
ral philosophy is unable to lead us. 
Suflice it to say, all we know of gra- 
vity is its mode of operation, and that 
it is, like its Great Creator, an all- 
pervading and continued energy.— 
Therefore, that it is, and not in what 
it consists, is capable of demonstra- 


on. 

“ All these things prove not only 
that there is a God infinitely powerful 
and intelligent, but also kind and 
merciful; working all according to 
the counsel of His will, and causing 
all His operations to result in the be- 
nefit of His creatures. They prove 
also, that God is continually present, 
supporting all things by His energy, 
and that, while His working is mani- 
fest, His ways are past finding out. 
Yet, as far as He may be known, we 
should endeavour to know Him: for, 
he that cometh unto God musi know that 
he is. Without this, it is not likely 
that any man will serve Him; for, 
those alone who know Him, seek Him: 
and they only, who put their trust in 
Him, can testify he is the rewarder of 
them who diligently seek him.” 
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Tue debasing effects of an old sys- 
tem of despotism cannot be expected 
to cease atonce. Under a more libe- 
ral rule, however, the real Kandyan 
character is daily developing itself 
with increasing advantage. In addi- 
tion to other branches of trade, they 
are now diligently extending the cul- 
ture of coffee, which, being indige- 
nous, was always to be obtained in 
considerable quantities for the supply 
of the Arab merchants. The circum- 
stance of the Arab ships carrying off 
the Ceylonese coffee to the Red Sea, 
had not escaped the observation of 
Sir Robert Brownrigg; and he sug- 
gested the probability of their export- 
ing the same article to Europe as the 
production of Arabia; and that our 
countrymen had been for a series of 
years drinking Mocha coffee, grown in 
Ceylon. He, consequently, proposed 
it as an article of trade ;;and, from 
its own worth, it will, without doubt, 
soon prove a very advantageous one, 
as it so greatly surpasses that from 
the West Indies. 

Among the many other arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the colony 
during General Brownrigg’s govern- 
ment, the establishment of a Casualty 
Hospital at Columbo was not the least 
in importance. A very large house 
in the Peltah, or native town,-contigu- 
ous to the fort, had been originally 
built by the Datch government to an- 
swer the purposes of an orphan school. 
But that institution had fallen into 
decay; and having been revived un- 
der the particular auspices of Lady 
Brownrigg, it was removed to a more 
suitable spot at Colpetty. The old 
orphan house was, from its central 
situation,—its capaciousness,—and 
its plentiful supply of good water, ex- 
cellently adapted for a hospital.— 
Here, when that dreadful visitation of 
the cholera morbus afflicted the island 
of Ceylon, was an asylum to which 
natives of all castes resorted; and 
medical gentlemen being in constant 
attendance, not a moment was lost in 
administering to them the proper re- 
medies. That was indeed an awful 
moment, which will long be remem- 
hered, especially by the two head 
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physicians, Doctor Farrel and Doctor 
Davy; who gave the most unremit- 
ting attention to alleviate and lessen 
the effects of this extraordinary and 
dreadful disorder. Even in happier 
times this hospital is of important be- 
nefit, where any meeting with injuri- 
ous accidents can be conveyed to it. 
Surrounded by every comfort, and 
furnished with the best advice, the 
poorest can remain till fit to return to 
their duty. To confer those blessings, 
costs the government comparatively 
but a small sum. The hundreds of 
lives saved in a critical juncture of 
epidemic by the practicability of col- 
lecting all the sick to enjoy the means 
of recovery, may be well imagined ; 
and Sir Robert Brownrigg often ex- 
pressed his heartfelt delight at having 
been led so seasonably to establish it. 

The inconvenience arising from a 
want of inns is frequently felt by the 
eastern traveller, who has generally 
to depend on a very precarious and 
uncertain accommodation, as he pur- 
sues his route. This had in part been 
met in most of the maritime provinces, 
by the erection of public buildings 
bearing the appellation of Rest-houses. 
But this accommodation was unpro- 
vided in the newly-acquired Kandyan 
provinces. As the governor travelled, 
of course he was furnished with every 
convenience ; and on such occasions 
the natives were unsparing in their 
attention. Triumphal arches were 
erected, and temporary buildings ele- 
gantly adorned after the native fashion 
every where met him on his journeys. 
—But when he reflected that for him 
alone such pains were taken, and 
that travellers of less distinguished 
rank must be exposed to very serious 
sources of discomfort, the generosity 
of his heart determined-on making a 
more permanent and general provision 
for others in like circumstances. In- 
stead of these temporary buildings, 
chiefly formed of cocoa-nut leaves, 
which in a little time would have be- 
come but a harbour for venomous in- 
sects and reptiles, and have served 
but as a poor defence against the wild 
animals of the jungle; his excellency 
ordered substantial rest-houses of 
lime and stone to be erected for that 
purpose, appointing a subordinate 
native headman to have the care of 
each house, with some arrangements 
as to the accommodation of travellers, 
with the prices to be paid for various 
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articles of provision, &c. &e, The 
Kandyans had known but little of re- 
muneration from those who had passed 
through their country under the sanc- 
tion of their former chiefs ; and hence 
this latter clause was an additional 
boon to the poor inhabitants. 

Such were some of the benefits 
which it was the happiness of General 
Brownrigg to dispense among the peo- 
ple of his charge. In Ceylon it will 
be next to impossible that the name 
of this worthy and distinguished go- 
vernor should ever be forgotten. His 
efforts for the civil improvement of 
the colony have left behind him, in 
this country, many honourable and 
benevolent monuments ; which it can- 
not but be his satisfaction to reflect 
that he had the opportunity of accom- 
plishing, and from which daily advan- 
tages are accruing to the grateful in- 
habitants. But the most unperishable 
remain yet to be recorded. These 
are those excellent religious institu- 
tions, now diffusing the most incal- 
culable good upon the population, 
some of which originated with himself 
and his family, and the honourable 
individuals associated with him in the 
government; and others rising from 
humbler sources, which were gene- 
rously cherished by him in their in- 
fant growth ; with whose early history 
his name and patronage are insepara- 
bly recorded ; and from whose friends 
and admirers Sir Robert Brownrigg 
will ever receive the justly deserved 
tribute of honourable and grateful ap- 
plause. 

It may be safely said that the late 
venerable George the Third was most 
characteristically represented by Go- 
vernor Brownrigg, in his public sanc- 
tions of our most holy religion. On 
his arrival in Ceylon, it is but justice 
to observe, that he did not find this 
had been the mode in that colony. Of 
a few honourable friends to Christi- 
anity, indeed, Ceylon could boast be- 
fore that period. But how often have 
these lamented the absence of active 
sanction on the part of supreme au- 
thority ! 

The only place of worship in the 
garrison of Columbo was, a part of a 
large house built by the Dutch for the 
residence of the governor. The same 
apartment was also frequently the 
scene of public festivity and amuse- 
ment. And so little was it considered 
a sanctified house of God, that when 
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the congregation arrived on a Sabbath 
morning, the lamps were sometimes 
still burning which had lighted up the 
ball-room the night before! The offi- 
ciating clergyman (a much respected 
individual) was ever at his post. But 
what eloquence could hope to coun- 
teract the force of surrounding images 
tending to foster associations of a 
eharacter so different from those of a 
religious kind. It need not be said 
that Sir Robert Brownrigg immedi- 
ately prohibited the profane conjunc- 
tion of Christ with Belial. In addition 
to this salutary inroad on the previous 
order of things, the colony beheld the 
becoming but novel spectacle of a 
British governor regularly attending 
the public worship of God on the 
Lord’s day! This was followed by 
some revived regulations for the reli- 
gious observance of the Christian sab- 
bath. The moral effect was answer- 
able.—The English congregations in- 
creased so greatly as to render it ne- 
cessary to enlarge the place of meet- 
ing by one third. The enlargement 
was so directed, that the hall no longer 
appeared a doubtful place of worship ; 
but assumed the character of a decent 
English church. And before Ceylon 
had been incorporated into his dio- 
cese, the first bishop of Calcutta 
preached in its pulpit, not feeling that 
it needed any further consecration. 
This building has, however, since that 
occasion been consecrated with the 
name of St. Paul’s Church. 

Religious services were seldom per- 
formed at many of the out-stations. 
In some, the churches erected by the 
Dutch government had fallen into de- 
cay ; and in others, the sacred build- 
ings had, perhaps, been converted 
into store-houses. To this latter 
purpose, the church at Matura had 
been applied. Ona journey, the go- 
vernor made a discovery of the dese- 
ération; and, by his orders, it was 
immediately cleared out and restored 
to its original purpose. The decided 
interest displayed by his excelleney 
in the efficiency and success of the 
religious institutions of the island, at 
once checked the influence of all infi- 
del opposition, whether from Euro- 
peans or natives, and called into ac- 
tive operation all the energies of those 
of either class who were sincerely at- 
tached to Christianity. The important 
system of government schools eman- 
ating from the policy of the Dutch, 





but which had almost dwindled away 
to a merely nominal existence, once 
more revived. The Hon. and Reve- 
rend Principal of that Department 
found a ready and essential concur- 
rence with many of his judicious 
plans, which, from the want of such 
20-operation, had well nigh languished 
almost to discouragement. And all 
the subordinate officers, from the na- 
tive preacher to the schoolmaster, re- 
ceived a spur to renewed exertion, 
which was productive of the most 
gratifying effects among the people at 
large. 

With the revival ‘of the system, its 
conformity to the episcopal mode of 
our own national church was also af- 
fected. Some irregularities, such as 
the administration of the sacraments 
by unordained preachers, &c. were 
unavoidable, from the absence of a 
sufficient number of episcopal agents. 
Bat those who were employed were 
required to conform to the rites of the 
Church of England. The Presbyte- 
rian mantle gave place to the surplice 
and gown. The Liturgy was trans- 
lated, and in an abridged form read 
in many of the native congregations. 
The sign of the cross was introduced 
into the baptismal service; and the 
native preachers were required, where 
it was possible for them to attend, to 
read the Funeral Service over the 
graves of deceased Christians. Old 
and dilapidated churches were repair- 
ed, and new ones erected ; and on the 
Singhalese inhabitants of one village 
petitioning for the latter favour, Sir 
Robert, finding it was contiguous to 
his own country-house at Mount La- 
vinia, determined on being himself the 
donor of their desired place of wor- 
ship. Ground was accordingly pur- 
chased, and a commodious church 
built on it at his excellency’s private 
expense. 

In addition to this, a new church 
was erected in Columbo for the Mala- 
bar Christians, with two schools at- 
tached to it, for the Tamul children of 
both sexes. The patronage of Lady 
Brownrigg was with great advantage 
extended to the female part of the 
establishment. Her ladyship’s fre- 
quent visits and intimate examina- 
tions into the state and progress of 
the female Malabar school, evinced 
the ardour with which she espoused 
the cause of that interesting class of 
natives. Indeed, both the schools, as 
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well as the general concerns of the 
Tamul congregation, shared largely in 
her ladyship’s attentions. The girls 
were taught to make lace, and such 
work as their mode of dress rendered 
of advantage to them: and gold and 
silver medals were bestowed on the 
most deserving, as an incitement to 
continued application. It is painful, 
however, to add, in the language of 
an interested and sympathizing indi- 
vidual, in relation to this establish- 
ment, that, “ after the departure of 
Lady Brownrigg, the schoolmistress 
went to the coast, the building fell 
into decay, and in a short time the 
corner stone of the fabric was gone! 
It was a melancholy sight, and many 
of us sighed to look at the ruins of 
what had been once so flourishing and 
promising, and which we had hoped 
would have been so lastingly benefi- 
cial.” It is not in the power of a hu- 
man agent to command success under 
any circumstances, and still less when 
removed from the scene of action. 
But laudable efforts have ever a claim 
on approval, whatever may be their 
final results. 

By the annual report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, it will be 
seen, that soon after the arrival of 
General Brownrigg in Ceylon, an 
auxiliary to that noble institution was 
formed in Columbo. This salutary 
measure had been recommended by 
the parent committee in London, in 
communication with Sir Alexander 
Johnstone ; who, on his return from a 
voyage to England, brought out with 
him to Ceylon a most liberal expres- 
sion of encouragement from that com- 
mittee with respect to the intended 
society in Columbo. On its proposal, 
the general immediately afforded his 
decided patronage of the plan; and 
his example was followed by all the 
members of his majesty’s council in 
the island. His excellency was well 
aware that, according to the language 
of the first report of the Columbo So- 
ciety: “‘ the influence of government 
in Ceylon may be used with the hap- 
piest effect upon the natives, whose 
well-known disposition is to respect 
any measure in proportion as they 
believe it to be promoted by those in 
power; and who will scarcely be per- 
suaded that we are in earnest in any 
attempt which has not the sanction 
and countenance of government.” 
And the important object of that so- 





ciety lay too near his heart to allow 
him to view its operations with indif- 
ference. He was generally in the 
chair at the public and committee 
meetings, unless detained by ill- 
ness or official business, and these 
meetings were accustomed to be held 
in his own house. The Rev. George 
Bisset was appointed the secretary ; 
and with liberal grauts from the pa- 
rent institution, as well as from its 
own local resources, that auxiliary 
has already been instrumental of ac- 
complishing much towards the supply 
of Scriptures for the native and Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. 

The want of English Testaments 
and Prayer-books in Ceylon had been 
so great, that applications were made 
to the governor soon after his arrival, 
expressive of hopes that he had 
brought out some with him. But as 
this did not happen to be the case, in 
order to gratify the desire he so hap- 
pily saw existing, he sent to Madras 
for a supply; allowing his lady the 
gratification of distributing bis pre- 
sents: to each of which was attached 
an exhortation written by herself to 
the diligent perusal of both. _ This 
gift has been carefully preserved by 
many of those on whom it was be- 
stowed. It is deserving of remark, 
that the governor’s first and last pre- 
sent was a prayer-book. The first to 
his own countrymen in English; and 
the last, the same invaluable formu- 
lary, translated into Tamul by the 
Rev. Christian David, a native mi- 
nister, formerly an attendant on the 
celebrated Missionary Swartz; and 
whose attentions to his countrymen 
were very exemplary. 

The liberality of the governor’s dis- 
position towards Christians of all de- 
nominations was manifested in his 
candid demeanour towards the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Mission, 
And after the Rev. John Chater, of 
the Baptist Mission, had established 
himself in Columbo, and had made a 
sufficient proficiency in the study of 
Singhalese, to enable him to compose 
a grammar of the language; his ex- 
cellency gave an especial encourage- 
ment to the publication of the work, 
which was printed at the government 
press, and introduced to the oriental 
world by a respectful and grateful 
dedication to Sir Robert Brownrigg. 
The governor’s marked patronage of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionaries 
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needs not to be repeated to our read- 
ers.* Tothatfavourable circumstance, 
under Providence, may be attributed 
much of that animating feature of cha- 
raeter so observable in the cireum- 
stances of that interesting mission 
from its commencement. An Inde- 
pendent Mission from America was 
also viewed with a friendly eye by 
this Christian governor, whose maxim 
appeared to be to discourage the ex- 
ertions of none, in a field of labour 
where so much was to be done. The 
agents of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in London were welcomed un- 
der his administration; and all were 
allowed to pursue their great objects, 
not only without molestation, but with 
the smile of approval. 

On the acquisition of the Kandyan 
provinces, some commendable caution 
was observed with respect to the reli- 
gion of the newterritory. Sir Robert 
understood human nature too well to 
attack the ancient prejudices of a half- 
enlightened people ; and while he had 
public worship in Kandy for himself 
and his troops, he issued positive 
orders that all the Budhist temples 
should be respected, and their wor- 
shippers be unmolested in the per- 
formance of their peculiar rites. Con- 
version from conviction, and not from 
coercion, was the object of his sin- 
cerest desire; and in order to open 
the way to their attaining sufficient 
knowledge by the means of the vari- 
Ous missionaries who were ready to 
approach them, schools were estab- 
lished, and encouraged as a prepara- 
tory measure. The healing beams of 
the sun of divine revelation have now 
arisen on that once benighted region. 
May they shine more and more unio 
the perfect day! 

Our imperfect outline of the public 
efforts of General Brownrigg for the 

romotion of morality and Christianity 
n that distant colony, cannot be bet- 
ter closed than by the following ho- 
nourable extracts from the Annual 
Report of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for 1816 :—‘‘ Of 
the Governor of Ceylon it is not pos- 
sible to speak too warmly, either in 





* See review of A Narrative of this Mission 
to Ceylon, &e. by the Rev. Mr. Harvard, one 
of the minsbenaet i ies, Vol. III. Col. 850.—This 
narrative includes a history of the island, an 


account of the natives, their customs, cruelties, 
and superstitions, 





his public capacity, or on account of 
his private worth. He devotes his 
whole time and attention to the hap- 
piness and improvement of the people 
committed to his charge. The bishop 
(of Calcutta) thinks Christianity is 
making a slow but sure progress 
under his auspices. He is building 
churches, and founding schools, and 
making the best provision in his power 
for converts who make any sacrifice 
by their conversion. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge can 
only pray God that His blessing may 
attend his efforts.” 

Nothing that will improve the colo- 
ny will be uninteresting to the present 
governor, Sir Edward Barnes, whose 
zeal and activity fully justify the best 
hopes of his country. Such was the 
anticipation of General Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, when, in taking leave of 
the government in 1820, he declared 
that “‘ his concern was alleviated by 
the confidence that it would, under his 
distinguished successor, experience 
the effeets of talent, energy, and all 
the best qualities of the human mind.” 

Could the general’s health have per- 
mitted a protracted stay, it would, 
doubtless, have been highly gratifying 
to him to have witnessed all the bene- 
ficial effects arising out of his mea- 
sures. It must be a cheering reflec- 
tion to him to know that the important 
colony of Ceylon is now in so flourish- 
ing and prosperous a state, that for 
the last three years, it has not only 
ceased to be a burden to the mother 
country, but has had a regiment of 
the line put upon the establishment of 
the island; leaving still a surplus in 
the Ceylon treasury. And, above all 
earthly considerations, that he has, by 
throwing open the Kandyan kingdom, 
given opportunity for the blessed light 
of Christianity to illuminate and to 
benefit those long unenlightened hea- 
thens! 

Sir Robert Brownrigg has retired 
to his residence in Monmouthshire ; 
there to enjoy in the bosom of his 
family every cheering reflection in his 
latter hours, which must attend a man 
who both in his public stations and 
in pea life has ever done his duty, 
and of whom his friends may fondly 
and proudly report what his present 
revered and gracious King declared 
of him—that “General Sir Robert 
Brownrigg was one of the best men he 
had ever known,” 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 915. ) 
No. XII.——Affectation of Good- 
Humour. 

« Mr. A——’s good-humour is softness, as I 
may call it; and my husband must be such 
an one, in short, as I need not be ashamed 
to be seen with in company, who, being my 
head, must not be beneath all the gentlemen 
he mq be ee to fall in with, and who eve: 
time is adjusting his mouth for speec 
will give me pain at my heart, and blashes 
in my face, even before he speaks.” 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
A Frew months ago I directed the at- 
tention of my readers to the consi- 
deration of * ill-humoured people,” 
and I now beg leave to make a few 
remarks upon those who err on the 
other side, and either hide deceit un- 
der a cloak of seeming good-nature, 
or affect an unvaried placidity of 
temper and smoothness of speech for 

the sake of politeness, dandyism, &c. 

The first of these characters is dan- 

gerous, the second contemptible. 

He who will flatter and praise you 
at the same time in which the dagger 
for your destruction is hidden beneath 
his cloak, is one of the worst monsters 
in creation; and he is so, because he 
adds the most deceptive hypocrisy to 
the most relentless cruelty. The re- 
lentless cruelty alone might be shun- 

and avoided, but when covered 
with a mantle of deceit, its purposes 
are no less fatal because they are 
hidden. Man debases himself below 
the standard of humanity, when he 
turns hypocrite to gain any advan- 
tage; but how low does he fall, when 
he does so for the purpose of being 
revenged upon and afflicting his ene- 
my! It is a bad and awfal thing to 
deceive any one with professions of 
friendship, but it is worse when those 
professions are made with an intention 
to injure. 

But our attention is called to that 
character who adopts an unvaried 
silly good-humour for the sake of po- 
liteness. 

Good-humour [ like, and I like 
civility, but I must confess I always 
feel a prejudice against that man w 
treats all persons at all times with the 
same engaging manner and compli- 
mentary diction. Honesty should be 
aimed at by all, before politeness; and 
as different characters must create 
different feelings in the heart, honesty 
requires that those feelings should be 

No. 71.—Von., VI. 





represented by different conduct. It 
should seem also, that he who prac- 
tises this kind of good-humour woald 
be almost incapable of friendship, be- 
cause his treating indifferent persons 
with the same attention as he does 
those nearly connected with him, 
proves that nothing more than com- 
mon civility is practised by him to- 
wards all. 

It has really seemed to me that 
persons of this description have no- 
thing in them to make friendship of— 
be that as it may, nothing comes out 
of them but accounts of the state of 
the weather, undisguised flattery, and 
a mean and servile submission to the 
opinions of every body else, whatever 
they are. 

There is, for instance, my next-door 
neighbour. I have had some oppor- 
tunites of watching his conduct, and 
I think I can give you a pretty cor- 
rect account of how he is accustomed 
to spend most part ofhis time during the 
day. He rises in the morning—dresses 
himself in a suit of clothes made in 
the very extreme of the fashion—eats 
his breakfast, and all the time of do- 
ing so, looks at his pretty face in a 
mirror that hangs on the side of the 
room opposite to him—admires him- 
self prodigiously,—walks out, that 
others may admire him—talks to 
every one about nothing—compli- 
ments every body—being perfectly 
good-humoured, let whatever be said 
to him in the way of sneer, quiz, &c. 
becomes the butt of all—is all the day 
long engaged in every thing, employ- 
ed about nothing—swaggers—laughs 
—boasts—lies—swears—goes to bed, 
and rises the next day to continue the 
same routine of foolery. How con- 
duct like this, whenever it is prac- 
tised, debases man below himself, and 
levels him with an unthinking animal! 
He appears to have no soul, and con- 
sequently he is wholly employed about 
his body, to adorn which is the sum- 
mum bonum of bliss. 

Were such a man to be placed on a 
desert island, and made to shift for 
himself, and draw happiness from 
within himself, what a picture of de- 
spair would he be! Nay, were he to 
be transported with all his accomplish- 
ments, and collars, and stocks, and 
coats, backward to the time of Ri- 
chard I. or some of our warlike ances- 
tors, what a figure he would cut! He 
would be viewed with some such cu- 
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riosity as we in the present day view 
a monkey. Religion being placed 
out of the question, (and her claims 
far exceed any other,) I am sure if he 
were to know what a miserable being 
he will be, if old age shall overtake 
him, and men look on him as an old 
fop, and old fool, and he look upon 
himself as one with no source of en- 
joyment—I am sure, I say, he would 
alter his conduct. Just think but for 
a moment of a man with a mind like 
this, (or very little better,) and a head 
silvered over with gray hairs, and 
what a being you will have thought 
of! I am sure if the head of my neigh- 
bour before mentioned were silvered 
over, it would be in nature, what a 
silver porridge-pot might be in art— 
made of a material too good for the 
object of its employment. 
(To be continued.) 
——e— 
ENGLISH LAW.—CHEATING. 


Mr. Epirtor. 
Sir,—The desire of gain is so pre- 
dominant in the human breast, that 
men will sacrifice every comfort, and 
encounter every difficulty, to gratify 
it: the briny element, and the track- 
less waste, present no obstacles; and 
the torrid and the frigid zones are 
alike to him who is thirsting after 
riches. So deeply rooted is this be- 
wildering passion in the heart, that if 
honest exertions do not amply pro- 
duce the wealth desired, recourse is 
then frequently had to means the most 
dishonourable. Hence spring many 
of those awful derelictions with which 
the catalogue of human crimes is fill- 
ed! The evils resulting from an in- 
satiate love of gold, are innumerable: 
extortion, rapine, and murder are in 
the train, following as its most certain 
consequences. Many persons, under 
colour of the offices in which they are 
placed, repeatedly exact sums of mo- 
ney from such as come within their 
reach ;—the robber braves the horrors 
of the.darkest storm, watching for 
some benighted passenger, as vultures 
watch for prey ;—and the stiletto of 
the abandoned bravo has frequently 
been stained with the blood of inno- 
cence, for the gain of a paltry ducat. 

If we could behold all the various 
transactions which take place from 
the earliest career of a pilfering 
school-boy, to the execution of the 
most consummate villain,—from the 





first desire after riches in a lover of 
the world, to the last hours of a miser, 
—we should at once see how deeply 
man is sunk in depravity, and how 
far, very far, he is gone from original 
righteousness. We should see crimes 
heaped upon crimes, like some huge 
mountain, bounding, as it were, the 
circle in which we move, and threat- 
ening to overwhelm us in ruin! but 
which is withheld from falling upon 
us, by the mighty love of that great 
Being, who, for the sake of his Son, is 
long-suffering, and full of compassion 
towards a fallen race! We should 
see the bonds of filial affection bro- 
ken; the most sacred duties violated ; 
and the grossest enormities commit- 
ted ; the tears of sympathy dried up; 
and the child of poverty ‘deserted. 
The love of riches too, we should see, 
promotes those litigious suits in which 
the contending parties frequently be- 
come the dupes of fraud and deceit; 
and by which many families are re- — 
duced from comfort and ease, to beg- 
gary and shame !* 

Now, sir, as this excessive love of 
gain is almost universal, we can 
scarcely wonder that so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-mortals should 
wander from the paths of rectitude, 
and by every artful machination, daily 
defraud those with whom they have 
any transactions in the common con- 
cerns of life. Lord Bacon very justly 
observes, that ‘‘the ways to enrich 
are many, and most of them foul :” 
at present, however, Mr. Editor, we 
will confine our attention to the very 
common and nefarious habit of cheat- 
ing ; a practice no sooner alluded to, 
than our strongest abhorrence is ex- 
cited; and it would be well for us, if 
a conscientious regard to shun every 
injustice in our own dealings, were as 
strict and unremitting as our disap- 
probation of another’s dishonesty is 
necessary and proper to be expressed. 

In a civilized state like Great Bri- 
tain, where the advantages derived 
from a free trade are so highly prized, 
every infringement upon the rules of 
society becomes aggravated and de- 
trimental, in proportion as the inter- 
ests of commerce are thereby affected: 





* An eminent sergeant at law, when his con- 
stitution declined, and his spirits were broken, 
being seen often in tears, gave this explana- 
tion to his friends :—*‘ I am thinking how many 

oor families I have ruined for the sake of a 

Visi Prius victory!” DEINOLOGY. 
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so that cheating must be considered 
as an injury to the public, a violation 
of the laws of the land, and an offence, 
of no small magnitude, against Gop 
himself. That sacred injunction,— 
** Thou shalt not steal,’”’ applies as well 
to the dishonest artifices of a common 
cheat, as to the more open and daring 
crimes of the lawless. Let not then 
such as are living in the constant com- 
mission of acts of malversation and 
deceit, be lulled to sleep in the arms 
of the wicked one, because their 
transgressions are by themselves ac- 
counted but as trivial: let them not, 
I would say, flatter themselves, that 
when the closing scene of life ap- 
proaches, all will be well. No! The 
pillow of such, in a dying hour, will 
be a pillow of thorns! Instead of that 
placid resignation and that holy joy 
which arise in the mind of a dying 
Christian, when reflecting on a life 
well spent,—there will be a con- 
science onerated by the most painful 
retrospection, followed by a fearful 
looking for the fiery wrath of an of- 
fended Deity! And let that man who 
contemns the law of his Maker, by 
wronging his fellow-creatures of their 
rights, ever bear in mind, that unless 
his offences are pardoned ere the 
fleeting soul leaves its frail taberna- 
cle, he will find that he has also 
wronged that soul of immortal happi- 
ness—and that misery will irretriev- 
ably be his portion throughout all 
eternity ! 

In offering this address, Mr. Editor, 
we must not be understood as insi- 
nuating that all such as are observed 
to be anxiously engaged in secular 
affairs, are dishonestly pursuing their 
ends. We are commanded to be dili- 
gent in business, and itis perhaps not 
more incumbent upon us to be cautious 
how we spend our patrimony, than to 
be solicitous in honestly increasing 
our store. Our various stations in 
life require it, for whilst some have 
large families, that must be support- 
ed; others have aged and impoverish- 
ed parents, who must not be neglect- 
ed. So that we may say, many of 
those who are now favoured with 
an augmentation of their pecuniary 
means, receive it as the reward of 
their own industry ; and who are, no 
doubt, as fully aware that a want of 
probity is a want of one of the most 
essential qualifications that constitute 
an upright character ; as they are de- 








sirous of living conformably to the 
laws both of Gop and their country. 

Six William Blackstone, in his ele- 
gant Commentaries, defines cheating 
to be an offence more immediately 
against public trade; as that cannot 
be carried on without a punctilious 
regard to common honesty, and faith 
between man and man. Hither, there- 
fore, continues the same excellent 
writer, may be referred that prodigi- 
ous multitude of statutes, which are 
made to prevent deceits in particular 
trades, and which are chiefly of use 
among the traders themselves. For 
so cautious has the legislature been; 
and so thoroughly it abhors all indi- 
rect practices, that there is hardly a 
considerable fraud incident to any 
branch of trade, but what is restrain- 
ed and punished by some particular 
statute. 

Mr. Hawkins describes cheating to 
consist in deceitful practices in de- 
frauding, or endeavouring to defraud; 
another of his known right, by means 
of some artful device contrary to the 
plain rules of common honesty. 

Mr. East, in his Pleas of the Crown, 
conceives cheating to be a fraudulent 
obtaining the property of another by 
any deceitful practice or token (short 
of felony) which affects, or may affect, 
the public. 

Where a cheat is effected by means 
of false weights and measures, (which 
are known public tokens,) it is clearly 
indictable at common law; for these 
betoken a general design to defraud : 
they are instruments or tokens pur- 
posely calculated for deceit, and by 
which the public in general may be 
imposed upon without any imputation 
of folly or negligence. This reasoning 
applies to all cases where any other 
species of false token having the sem- 
blance of public authenticity is used. 
As in Edward’s case, (E. 35. c. 2.) 
where cloth was sold with the alnea- 
ger’s seal counterfeited thereon. To 
the above-mentioned principle may 
also be referred the instances of cheats 
by means of playing with false dice, 
&c.; which is further punishable by 
penalties recoverable under the sta- 
tutes 16 Car. II. c.7. and 9 Ann, c. 14, 
by forfeiture of treble the value of the 
money or other thing won, to be re- 
covered as the acts direct. There is 
also another head of public cheats, in- 
dictable at the common law, which 
are levelled against the public justice 
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of the kingdom. Such as the doing 
judicial acts without authority, in the 
name of another. Indictment lies for 
wilfully, deceitfully, and maliciously 
supplying pri s of war with un- 
wholesome food, not fit to be eaten by 
man. Also for obtaining the king’s 
bounty, under pretence of enlisting as 
a soldier, by an apprentice liable to be 
reclaimed by his master. Private cheats 
effected by conspiracy or forgery, are 
likewise indictable; as conspiring to 
suppress a will; to read over a deed 
wrongly which was about to be exe- 
cuted; for pretending to be the one a 
wine merchant the other a broker, and 
bartering pretended wine for other 
goods ; and pretending to be and ob- 
taining credit as a merchant by means 
of forged letters and commissions. 
Vide East’s Pleas of the Crown, and 
the Cases there cited. 

By stat. 33 Henry VIII. c. 1. falsely 
and deceitfully obtaining money, goods, 
&c. by colour and means of any privy 
token, or counterfeit letter in other 
men’s names, &c, is made punishable 
by imprisonment, pillory, or other 
corporal pain. 

By statute 13 Eliz. c. 5. parties to 
fraudulent deeds, alienations, judg- 
ments, and executions, shall, besides 
a penalty to the party grieved, suffer 
imprisonment for half-a-year on convic- 
tion. This act is by stat. 27 Eliz. c. 
4. extended to conveyances, &c. to 
deceive purchasers. 

By statute 9 Ann, c. 14. cheating 
at or with dice, cards, &c. liable to 
forfeiture, infamy, and corporal pu- 
nishment. 

And by statute 30 Geo. IT. c. 24. 
persons knowingly and designedly by 
false pretence obtaining money, goods, 
&e. with intent to cheat, are deemed 
offenders against law and the public 
| and on conviction are = eid 

ned and imprisoned, or put in the pil- 
lory, or publicly whipped, or transported 
for seven years. 

Where goods have been obtained 
from another by mere fraud, the court 
have no power of awarding restitution 
on convietion of the offender, as in 
cases of felony. (5 T. R. 175.) 

Changing corn by a miller, and re- 
turning bad corn in the stead, is pu- 
nishable by indictment, being an of- 
fence against the public (1. Sess. Cas. 
217.) And if a minor, pretending to 
be of age, defrauds many persons, by 
taking credit for a considerable quan- 








tity of goods; the persons injured 
cannot recover the value of their 
goods, but may indict and punish him 
for a common cheat, ( Barl. 100. ) 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your 
readers may, after having perused 
this letter, inclined to think that 
the punishment which by the laws 
of England is awarded to cheats, is 
too severe ; but let them recollect the 
words of Lord Chief Justice Hale, who, 
as Professor Christian observes, was 
the most humane and religious man 
that ever filled a judicial situation in 
this country, and who said, ‘‘ When I 
find myself swayed to mercy, let me 
remember that there is a mercy like- 
wise due to the country.” The same 
professor of English law adds, “ We 
are taught, by our religion, not to en- 
courage a spirit of revenge— Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ Punishment is a great evil; 
but it is inflicted to prevent a greater 
evil resulting from the unrestrained 
commission of crimes. If we open 
the first volume of the books dictated 
by infinite Wisdom, we shall find the 
punishment of death was denounced 
in a great variety of cases, for which 
the law of England has either pro- 
vided no punishment whatever, or a 
punishment of a slight nature.” 

“ Punishment (according to a strik- 
ing personification in the Hindoo Code) 
is the magistrate; punishment is the 
inspirer of terror; punishment is the 
nourisher of the subjects ; punishment 
is the defender from calamity ; punish- 
ment is the guardian of those that 
sleep; punishment, with a black as- 
pect and a red eye, terrifies the guilty.” 
Code of Menou, ch, xxi. § 8. 

I am, sir, your's, very sincerely, 
EpwarpD CROMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, Sept. 28, 1824. 
RI 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY, USE, 
AND ABUSE OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir, The following is a subject which 
has for some time engaged my serious 
attention. Should it be considered 
worthy an insertion in your maga- 
zine, its appearance will gratify, sir, 
your’s, respectfully, P.C.S. 


Tuat there is nothing good in itself 
which does not become an evil when 
carried to excess, is universally ac- 
knowledged, The writer of this arti- 
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cle has seen this general truth strik- 
ingly and painfully exemplified in the 
present state of church music. 

It must be allowed by all, that mu- 
sic judiciously selected, heightens de- 
votion in no inconsiderable degree: 
yea, it translates the soul from all 
earthly incumbrances, and wings it 
to the celestial regions of angelic fe- 
licity ; there, for a moment, as if it. 
were disembodied, to catch one evan- 
escent twilight glimpse of heavenly 
realities. It has not only the power 
of thus exalting the soul, it subdues 
the passions; and, not unfrequently, 
disarms the most ferocious brutality 
of its malevolence. Luther ranked it 
next to divinity, as ‘‘ being capable 
of calming the turbulent passions, and 
speaking peace to the afflicted soul.”* 
It nourishes the finer feelings of the 
human mind; brings it into a frame 
suited to reflection, and melts it into 
love. 

It is by no means an unreason- 
able conjecture, to suppose that mu- 
sic is coeval with mankind. We find 
it recorded, that Jubal is called “‘ the 
father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ.” If we have instrumental 
music recorded so early in the annals 
of sacred history, we may conclude 
that vocal music was in use much 
earlier. Indeed it appears perfectly 
accordant with the views of our first 
parents in Paradise, when, in a state 
of perfect happiness, their only duty 
to their God was praise. 

Music was an inseparable concomi- 
tant in the ceremonies of the Jews. 
If we peruse the holy Bible, immedi- 
ately after the. miraculous interposi- 
tion of Heaven, in conducting Moses 
and the children of Israel through the 
Red Sea, we find the whole assembly 
lifting up their voices, in solemn cho- 
rus, to. the God of their salvation, in 
the following hymn of praise :—“ I 
will sing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously ; the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is my strength and my song, 
and is become my salvation. He is 
my God, and I will prepare him an 
habitation ; my fathers’ God, and I 
will exalt him.”+ 

This sacred song shews us that vo- 


cal music was called in, as a neces- 
sary auxiliary, to animate the soul in 
the grateful service of exalted thanks- 
giving to the Almighty Father of the 
universe. We read also, that the 
Lord ordered Moses to make “ two 
trumpets of silver, of a whole piece,” { 
for the purpose of calling the assem- 
bly. And on the seventh month, on 
the first day of the month, that God 
commanded the children of Israel to 
hold an holy convocation: he forbids 
them from doing any servile work, 
because it was a day of blowing the 
trumpets ; which was to be observed 
as a day of offering sacrifices unto the 
Lord. The song of Deborah and 
Barak is also mentioned in the book 
of Judges.|\i After this, we read of the 
daughter of Jephthah going out to 
meet her father with timbrels and with 
dances. From this time we read little 
of music, except on military occasions, 
till the days of Saul; when we find 
Samuel addressing him in these 
words :— Thou shalt meet a compa- 
ny of prophets coming down from the 
high place, with a psaltery, and a ta- 
bret, and a pipe, and a before 
them.”q 

The royal psalmist, who was pos- 
sessed of the spirit of prophecy, cul- 
tivated music early in life; and his 
psalms give ample testimony of his 
poetical abilities. He used to con- 
sole himself with his harp when his 
soul was in heaviness, by singing the 
praises of his God. hen he was 
king, he appointed four thousand of 
the Levites to praise the Lord with 
instruments.** On the removal of the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom, 
Chenaniah and the singers gave 
thanks unto the Lord, singing, “ Let 
the heavens be glad, and let the earth 
rejoice; and let men say among the 
nations, The Lord reigneth.—Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel for ever 
and ever. And all the people said 
Amen, and praised the Lord.” ++ 

On the dedication of the temple, 
Solomon caused four hundred thou- 
sand musical instruments, such as 
harps, psalteries, &c. to accompany 
the voices.{t 

Music continued to be cultivated 
among the Hebrews, till the nation 





* Vide Burney and Hawkins’s History of 
Music. 

+ Exodus, chap. xv. 

t Numbers, chap. x. 

§ Numbers, chap. xxix. 





Judges, chap. v. 


1 Samuel, chap. x. verse 5. 
** 1 Chronicles, chap. xxiii. 
tt 1 Chronicles, chap. xv- and xvi. 
tt Josephus, b. viii. chap. 1. 
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was carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; which circumstance is 
thus beautifully described by the 
royal psalmist:—‘‘ By the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat down; yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Sion. 
We hanged our harps upon the wil- 
lows in the midst thereof. For there 
they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song; and they that 
wasted us required of us mirth, say- 
ing, Sing us one of the songs of Sion? 
How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
in a strange land?”* It further ap- 
pears, from sacred history, that music 
was in general use from this time 
till the Jews ceased to be a nation. 
This divine art was introduced into 
the Christian church by Christ and 
his disciples, as evidently appears 
from many parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Saint Matthew says, that, 
‘* when our Saviour and his disciples 
had sung an hymn, they went into the 
mount of Olives.”+ This custom (of 
singing hymns) seems to have been 
adopted in the different Gentile 
churches by the apostles, or their 
immediate successors, and continued 
in use in the Romish church till the 
Reformation ; when Luther, that bright 


morning star, the heavenly precursor 
of the approaching day of gospel- 
light, emerged from the thickly ga- 
thered clouds of papal superstition, 
and preached the gospel divested of 


its papal appendages. He is said to 
have composed thirty-six psalm tunes : 
we have remaining as specimens of 
his devotional turn, among others, the 
100th and the 104th. 

Sacred music had been so long cul- 
tivated in the Saxon church, that at 
last the word singan came to signify, 
not only to sing, but to pray: we have 
a proof of this in Oelfrick’s Canons to 
Bishop Wulfin; where, in his direc- 
tions for visiting the sick, he expresses 
that rule of St. James, “ and they 
shall pray over him,” in these words, 
“and hi him ofer singan,” that is, 
“ and they shall sing over him.” 

The writer considers it preposter- 
ous to attempt further to prove the 
use of sacred music in the English 
church, by giving quoted proofs, since 
the time of the Norman invasion ; and 
therefore hastens to take a sketch of 
church music in its present state. 





* Psalm cxxxvii- 
+ Matthew, chap. xxvi. verse 30, 





seerere 


There are many indecencies and 
inconveniencies attending our modern 
system of psalmody; and these are 
shamefully increasing. Among many 
others, one is, that the singers, per- 
formers on the violoncello, violin, &c. 
attend very little to the other parts of 
the service; but, between the psalms, 
are continually talking, and turning 
over the leaves of their anthem-books, 
tuning their violins, &c. From the 
time they come into the church till 
they leave it, they carelessly pass over 
every other part of their duty, and 
seem to consider the prayers and 
sermon as matters of little conse- 
quence, and not worthy their atten- 
tion. The underwritten is a specimen 
of a fugue, the absurdity of which is 
most palpable ; it is the 8th verse of 
the 116th Psalm, set by Dr. Aldridge: 


Ist voIcE.—“ - - - For he hath delivered my 
soul from death, and—” 

2d voice.—* For he hath delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and—”’ 

3d voice.—* For he hath delivered my soul, 
my soul, from death, my feet—” 


No three persons can possibly sing 
or read these words as they are writ- 
ten, without entirely destroying the 
sense; for, while the first person is 
singing “‘ my soul from death,” the 
second is singing ‘‘ mine eyes from 
tears,” and the third, “from death 
my feet;” and all this unintelligible 
jargon is vociferated out before a con- 
gregation! How discordant with the 
views of St. Paul, when he said, “ I 
will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also.” What 
can we expect, but to see the half of 
a congregation gaping or falling to 
sleep during this indiscriminate mix- 
ture of incongruous sounds. Dr. 
Burney observes, ‘‘ The generality of 
our parochial music is more likely to 
drive Christians out of the church, 
than draw Pagans into it.” Surely 
a more just observation never was 
made. 

‘ The church music of these times 
sounds like the song of a jovial com- 
pany sitting round a table. It is ge- 
nerally composed of minuets, recita- 
tives, light ars, and allegro’s; at the 
end of which they have something 
which is called grave, but this is done 
very sparingly, lest it should seem 
tiresome and disgusting. What does 
this mean? Should not all the music 
in a church be grave? Ought not the 
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whole composition to be calculated to 
impress gravity, devotion, and de- 
cency? What effect can such music 
produce in the soul? It can raise no 
other emotion in the imagination than 
frolic and levity. He who hears on 
the organ the same minvet which he 
heard at the ball, what effect will it 
have on him? No other than remind- 
ing him of the lady with whom he 
danced the preceding night. Thus 
the music which ought to transiate 
the spirit of him who listens to it from 
the terrestrial to the celestial temple, 
conveys it from the church to the ban- 
quet; and the ideas raised in the ima- 
gination of the person who hears this, 
if, either from constitution or vicious 
habits, he is ill-disposed, will not for- 
sake him at the church door.’’* 

We will now take a view of simple 
melodies, and proceed to shew the 
superiority they possess over complete 
tunes. One great advantage is, that 
they require no other qualification in 
the persons of the performers, than a 
tolerably good voice and ear. Per- 
sons entirely novices in the science of 
music are very frequently able to sing 
simple tunes with a great degree of 
correctness. The Methodists, of whom 
multitudes cannot tell a semibreve 
from a semiquaver, almost universally 
excel in performing hymns and com- 
mon psalm tunes: by apportioning a 
short time to practice, they have ar- 
rived at a point of excellency scarcely 
known in any of our churches, even 
where the system of congregational 
singing has been adopted. They con- 
sider this part of the service as de- 
serving attention. Indeed, it is not 
unfrequent that we hear the converts 
to Methodism declare, that their pri- 
mary attraction was singing. If we 
are sensible of the advantages of this 
system, among dissenting congrega- 
tions, why not adopt it in the esta- 
blished church? It is certainly our 
duty to use every warrantable means, 
and, if we are happy enough to make a 
convert, it is but of little consequence 
whether his primary attraction were 
sound or sense, provided we retain 
him by producing irrefragable argu- 
ments in favour of the faith he hath 
embraced. 

It is completely irrational to con- 
ceive that the devotion of a congrega- 





* See Feyjoo on Charch Music, English 
translation, page 127. 





tion will be heightened by hearing an 
unintelligible noise, called music, si- 
milar to the confusion of tongues at 
Babel; or hearing a fine performer 
sing a solo anthem, in which every 
syllable is mangled, and eventually 
sacrificed to his melodious warbling. 
Consequently, persons are soon dis- 
gusted with music in which they can- 
not take.a part. 

It seems accordant with the pure 
principles of Christianity, that al/ the 
members of every Protestant church 
should offer up their united prayers 
and praises to the eternal King of hea- 
ven. What can so effectually enliven 
the hearts of the serious and well- 
disposed, or prove so universally at- 
tractive to the more thoughtless and 
depraved, as congregational music ?— 
Music in which every one may have a 
part, without drawing all eyes upon 
him ; which is inevitable if a person 
should dare to open his mouth in 
many of our country congregations. 

It is therefore devoutly to be wished 
that Christians of every denomination 
would seriously attend to the rational 
performance of this exalted service; 
and consider it as a religious duty; 
if it is not performed with decency 
and reverential awe, it cannot be an 
acceptable service to the Almighty, 
in whose presence, we are told, “‘ is 
fulness of joy, and pleasures’ for 
evermore.” The celestial hierarchies 
and the innumerable hosts of angels 
are perpetually surrounding the throne 
of God, sinying hymns of praise; and; 
if we read the descriptions of heaven 
in holy scripture, we must conclude 
that this will make part of the happi- 
ness of the blessed hereafter, in the 
glorious mansions of eternal bliss. 
Let us then by joining in the songs of 
Sion, in the church militant here on 
earth, prepare ourselves for joining 
with angels in the church triumphant 
in heaven; where, “ after this world 
shall be no more, and Christ shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father,” all nations, 
kindreds, and people, shall, as with 
one voice, proclaim “ Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might; 
be unto our God for ever and ever.” 


N.B.—The writer has been indebted 
to ‘“‘ Eastcroft’s Sketches” for some 
of the observations, 
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THE WOODPIGEON, OR DISAPPOINTED 
LOVE. 


It was one evening in May, when the 
sun gilded the western hemisphere ; 
neither cloud, nor vapour, nor wind 
disturbed the sky—all was still aud 
serene—all except the inhabitants of 
the grove; they, indeed, warbled out 
their notes symphonious to each 
other’s lay. 

The fields were clothed witi verdure 
—the cowslip, the dandelion, the dai- 
sy, and buttercup, seemed to revel in 
the scenery—the trees, the hedges, 
the groves, were all exulting in the re- 
turn of spring. 

Something stole upon me ;—a thought 
—a sensation—I know not what—ecs- 
tasy filled my soul—it was too de- 
lightful to last. 

As soon as I awoke from this pleas- 
ing delirium, whom should I see but 
my old friend Miss Harquett! I sus- 
pected that she, like myself, had fled 
from the crowded city, to dissipate 
care and anxiety with the sweets of 
the country. Being naturally soci- 
able, I approached her, and, after the 
usual compliments, began to remark 
to her how peculiarly pleasant the 
country is at this season of the year. 
She replied in a low tone, Yes.—I 
asked her whether she did not admire 
the crimson tints occasioned by the 
setting sun? MHeaving a sigh, she 
faintly repeated, Yes.—Desirous to 
drive away her melancholy, for by 
this time I perceived her spirits were 
oppressed, I pointed out to her the 
several beauties of the fields, the 
hedges, and woods. To all which she 
assented with repeated sighs. 

It began to grow dark ; and we were 
then ascending a gentle acclivity pre- 
vious to our entering a small copse. 
On the right hand was a cascade; on 
the left, a lofty eminence. The front 
of it was rugged and uneven—it pre- 
sented an awful monument of that sad 
catastrophe, when the waters of the 
great deep were let loose. I glanced 
back u the scene; and my heart 
recoiled, whilst I contemplated mil- 
lions of human beings, of the same 
make as myself, possessing the en- 
dearing ties of brother and sister, of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, 
of lover and friend, suddenly driven 
by the hand of superior power into 
the very jaws of death ! 

I was ready to impugn the justice, 





the benignity, and mercy of the Deity. 
I was about to compare Him to a 
huge giant, whose only pleasure con- 
sists in taking away the lives of others 
by the most lingering and torturing 
kinds of death.—*‘ And is it not so?” 
said I tomyself: “‘Is the whole world 
any thing more than a slaughter- 


house? Is its music any o than 
the cries and groans of the dying? 
Does not insect devour insect? Do 


not birds prey upon birds? fish upon 
fish, and beast upon beast? nay—is 
not man himself, besides being car- 
nivorous, a cannibal, a man-eater !”— 
I was thus inveighing against the 
goodness of the Deity, when the fol- 
lowing sentence darted across my 
mind: “ Shall not He be wise, who 
teacheth man wisdom ?”—I immedi- 
ately saw my folly, and would have 
retracted all that I had said—but it 
was too late. I was involved in the 
fallacy of my own reasoning. 

After a pause of some time, I said, 
“It is true, man is born to misery as 
the sparks fly upwards ;” but is it not 
equally true, that misery is, for the 
most part, of his own creating? Be- 
sides, are we not assured, on the most 
tindoubted testimony, that there is a 
haven prepared for those who think 
proper to enter it, which will more 
than counterbalance all our present 
miseries? And with respect to the 
rest of animated creation, who dares 
say that they will not survive the 
wreck of time,and enjoy a future state 
of existence? Are not the same ar- 
guments which are employed to prove 
the immortality of man’s soul, equally 
applicable to evince that of brutes? 
Are they not endued with a power of 
locomotion? was it ever known that 
matter of itself could move? It is 
true, their actions are not so irregular 
and eccentric as man’s—but what ar- 
gument can be drawn from thence ?— 
Shall it be inferred that beings whose 
faculties are depraved and corrupted 
will survive the wreck, whilst those 
who possess them unimpaired shall 
perish? 

We were now in the middle of the 
grove—a solemn stillness prevailed— 
the queen of heaven was darting her 
silvery beams through the slowly- 
moving clouds. Just as we were ap- 
proaching an elm begirt with ivy, 
whose hoary locks seemed to have 
long withstood the shock of time, a 
woodpigeon uttered her plaintive song ; 
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—we stood, and listened to her soft 
harmonious notes ;—soon, from the 
thickest of the grove, her mate replied 
in sweet responses.—These, Miss Har- 
quett, said I, these are the joys of in- 
nocence and love—there, pointing to 
the ivyed elm, there reign the soft af- 
fections of the heart—’tis no flattery, 
all the treasures of the East cannot 
pu e such sympathy of love. 

I was thus proceeding, when Miss 
Harquett squeezed me by the arm—I 
looked at her—her countenance was 
ruffled—the greatest agony prevailed. 
I began to bealarmed—and said, Pray 
what is the matter? are you unwell? 
—For some moments she made no re- 
ply. I was perplexed.—At length she 
exclaimed, “‘ Ah! joys of my youth, 
ye are gone! gone! for ever gone !” 

Desirots to repress this exuberance 
of grief, I exhorted her not to indulge 
in such a melancholy train of thought. 
I told her that there is no situation of 
life which is entirely free from disap- 
pointmert and vexation; that even 
royalty itself pays a tribute at the 
shrine of misery: bat that she ought 
not to conclude, because she was one 
time in trouble, that she was doomed 
to be so during the remainder of her 
life. Nay, said I, have you not ob- 
served that gorgeous luminary, which 
puts to flight the feeble glimmerings 
of the night ?—have you not seen that 
monarch of the skies, for a time, 
shorn of his radiance and splendour 
by clouds and tempest? And where 
now is the silver queen of night? She 
is vanished—try to trace her path in 
the heavens—there she beams forth 
again. Thus itis with the inquietudes 
of mortals—they are transitory and 
fleeting. The greatest evils that await 
mortality may be borne by patience 
and resignation to the will of Heaven ; 
and a glorious halo plays around those 
who thus suffer. But if we will not 
fortify ourselves against the tickleness 
of fortune, the frowns of the world, and 
the miseries of life, if we allow every 
trifling disappointment to ruffle our 
Spirits and disturb our peace, we shall 
be the destroyers of our own happi- 
ness, and, like the scorpion, put an 
end to our own existence. 

She paid great attention to my ob- 
servations, and afterwards thus pro- 
ceeded: “Ah, but my disappoint- 
ments are of no ordinary nature— 
time itself cannot mitigate or appease 
them.” I requested that she would 

No. 71.—Vot. VI. 
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explain herself; and said, I hope I 
shall be able to give you some alle- 
viation to your sufferings. She repli- 
ed, ‘* No, you cannot; bat, however, 
you shall hear them in part.” 

“It was my unhappy lot to be the 
only daughter of a rich merchant. My 
father died whilst I was an infant ; 
and ten years have elapsed since I 
paid the last tear of filial affection 
over the grave of my dear mother. 
Blessed souls! I trust their spirits 
restin heaven. She, too fond of her 
darling child, and fearfal lest she 
should be exposed to the flattering 
smiles of those, who would only pluck 
the flower to extract the sweets, and 
then throw it neglected away, seclud- 
ed me from the society of young men, 
until I had arrived at woman’s estate. 
I was then eager to proclaim myself 
free from the restrictions of maternal 
discipline, but still was unwilling to 
give unnecessary pain to my dear pa- 
rent, who had so tenderly watched over 
my infancy. I visited the theatre, the 
assembly, and other places of fashion- 
able amusement; gentlemen of the 
pulpit, the bar, and the army several- 
ly paid their addresses tome. Over- 
whelmed with such a number of suit- 
ors, I knew not how to make a choice. 
It was my mother’s advice never to 
enter into any connubial engagement, 
unless with one who was possessed 
of immense wealth; for, said she, 
those who are possessed of no pro- 
perty will only make professions of 
love to you, in order to get possession 
of your riches. Her advice appeared 
to me prudent and reasonable; and I 
was willing, if possible, to comply 
with it. But the arrows of love ‘fly 
indiscriminately at the rich-and the 
poor—they are not directed by any 
stated laws. 

“* After the lapse of a few years, my 
choice was fixed upon a curate, who 
had no patrimonial estate, and whose 
only emolument, arising from his pro- 
fessional duties, was the poor pittance 
of forty pounds per year. But I loved 
him tenderly ; his manners were en- 
dearing, his affections ardent and 
strong, and I was resolved, sooner or 
later, to have him for my spouse. 
But, still unwilling to give any pain or 
solicitude to my dear mother, whose 
health I thought was now fgst declin- 
ing, I deferred to confirm his expecta- 
tions until she should be removed 
—— to a better world. 

3 
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“ For upwards of ten years he paid 
me the most assiduous attention, dur- 
ing which time the state of my mo- 
ther’s health seemed to vary but little. 
—I could not tell what to do.—To 
marry him, I knew would cut short 
my mother’s days ; and, still, to foster 
his expectations, I was fearful might 
be prejudicial to his interests, and, 
perhaps, at last, fill him with dis- 
appointment. From this time his 
love towards me began gradually to 
decline—I saw it, and inwardly wept. 
Many a long night have I passed with- 
out being able to close my eyes in 
sleep. The last time I saw him, he gave 
me to understand that he could be 
trifled with no longer ;—I sighed, and 
said, Well, it cannot be helped ;—we 
shook hands, and parted. Two years 
after, he married a lady of large for- 
tune, and the same year was inducted 
into a rich benefice. I became dis- 
consolate. My mother blamed me 
for not seizing so good an offer. I 
told her my reasons for not accepting 
it. She said, You might be sure I 
should have made no objections, for 
he was in the way of preferment. The 
following year she died. 
“Since that time I have led the 
life of a wandering Arab. I have en- 
deavoured to drown my sorrow in the 
tumult of the city, and to calm my 
mind with the retired walks of the 
country—but all has proved ineffec- 
tual. I am the child of misery and dis- 
appointment!” Here she burst into 
tears. After the pause of a few mi- 
nutes, when she had somewhat reco- 
vered from her grief, I addressed her 
after the following manner :— 
“Madam, your disappointments 
are by no means singular; I can sym- 
pathize with you. I myself have been 
a victim to frustrated love. But what 
think you of the fate of Captain Har- 
dlesworth’s lady? You know that 
the very day which she had antici- 
pated as the happiest era of her life, 
proved her greatest misery. The day 
was fixed for their nuptials—every 
preparation was made—the night was 
calm and serene, and a cloudless sky 
ushered in the returning morn—the 
— themselves enjoyed perfect 
th, and were in the vigour of 
youth—every thing was auspicious.— 
Thehymeneal train accompanied them 
to the altar—every countenance flush- 
ed with joy ——I saw them returning 
-—dejection and sorrow went before 


















































them—no music—no dancing —no 
songs.—Amazement and grief had 
taken possession of their hearts—all 
was silence! I hastened to know 
what had happened:—my steps for- 
gave me—my conjectures proved too 
true! I learned the following day 
that the venerable prelate had no 
sooner performed the ceremony, and 
they had mutually imparted the ten- 
der smile of affection, than Captain 
Hardlesworth’s lady immediately 
turned pale, and was seized with a 
languor and stupor. She was pre- 
vented from failing by her surround- 
ing friends, and medical advice was 
immediately sent for ;—but all in vain 
—life was extinct! And who knows, 
madam, had your marriage been con- 
summated, but it might have had a 
similar issue. Be assured that a su- 
perintending Providence directs every 
thing for the. good of his creatures. 
Besides, you will always have this 
consolation, that you have not been 
actuated by caprice; but by one of 
the best of motives, a tender regard 
for your aged parent.”—She seemed 
pleased with my remarks, and said, 
that she hoped she should, hereafter, 
be able to repress the violence of her 
grief, and acquiesce in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. 

We had now arrived in the city, 
and were just at the door of Miss 
Harquett’s lodgings—I stepped up to 
it—rapped, and waited until some one 
came—shook hands with her—and 
wished her good night. 


JUVENIS INSULATUS. 
Nottingham, June 18, 1824. 
EI 


THE DISASTERS OF A BEAR-CHASE. 
(From Talbot’s Residence in the Canadas.) 


‘* A REMARKABLE instance of the dis- 
astrous sort of hunting, to which I 
have alluded in the preceding letter, 
occurred in the London District, in 
the winter of 1822. One of my fa- 
ther’s settlers, of the name of Howay, 
discovered the tracks of three bears 
on the morning of the 11th of Decem- 
ber, and, after following them for 





* The sort of honting to which the author 
allades is, that of tracing the bears through 
the snow to their winter retreats, which are 
sometimes 40 or 50 miles, the huntsman re- 
turning by the track of his own feet. When 
a thaw takes place, he is left in the wilderness 
without any guide. 
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about three miles, came to the tree 
in which they had taken up their 
quarters. Having his dog, his gun, 
and his axe with him, he began to cut 
down the tree, the trunk of which was 
at least 16 feet in circumference. 
Whilst engaged in this employment, 
he occasionally directed his eyes up- 
ward, to see if his motions disturbed 
the bears in the place of their retreat : 
He became at length weary of acting 
as sentry to the prisoners, and had 
neariy forgotten this needful precau- 
tion, when, in the midst of his hewing, 
a large piece of bark struck him on 
the head. This aroused his attention ; 
and, on looking again, he discovered, 
to his great consternation, one of the 
bears descending the tree, in the usual 
manner,—tail foremost. Apprehen- 
sive that he might be attacked by his 
black friend, which he perceived was 
coming down with every appearance 
of hostility, he laid down his axe, and, 
taking up his gun, resolved to dis- 
charge its contents into the body of 
bruin. Updn reflection, however, he 
desisted; for he was afraid, if he 
should only wound the animal, his 
own life would be the forfeit of his 
eager temerity. While he was thus 
deliberating, his dog perceived the 
bear, then only a few yards from the 
ground, and by his barking, alarmed 
the brute so much, that he ran up the 
tree with inconceivable swiftness. 
On arriving at the opening into the 
trunk, he turned himself about, and, 
looking down attentively, surveyed 
the dog and his master. Howay now 
regretted that he had not called upon 
some of his neighbours to assist him ; 
but, being afraid that if he should 
then go for any one, the party would 
in the mean time effect their escape, 
he rallied his courage, and, resuming 
his gun, lodged a ball in the bear’s 
neck, which, fortunately, brought him 
lifeless to the ground. 

‘‘ Victory generally inspires the 
conqueror with fresh courage, and is 
seldom the forerunner of caution. The 
conduct of Howay, however, af- 
fords an exception to a rule so gene- 
rally acknowledged; for, instead of 
being elated by his success, and sti- 
mulated to pursue his conquests, he 
reflected, that, although he had been 
thus far fortunate, the favourable is- 
sue was to be imputed, more to casu- 
alty, than to any particular exertion 
of his own prowess, and concluded, 
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that, if he continued to fell the tree, 
he might in his turn become the,van- 
quished. He therefore very prudently 
determined to go home, and bring some 
of his neighbours to his aid. Leaving 
the bear at the foot of the tree, he de- 
parted, and in a short time returned 
with two men, three dogs, and an ad- 

itional axe. They soon succeeded 
in cutting down the tree, which, when 
falling, struck against another, and 
broke off about the middle, at the 
identical spot where the bears lodged. 
Stunned and confused, the afirighted 
animals ran so close to one of the 
men, that he actually put the muzzle 
of his gun close to its shoulder, and 
shot two balls through its body. The 
other escaped unhurt, and the dogs 
pursued the wounded one, till he com- 
pelled them to return with their flesh 
badly lacerated. 

‘** By this time the winter sun had 
ceased to shed his refulgent beams 
upon that portion of the globe, and 
the men deemed it imprudent to fol- 
low the tracks until the succeeding 
morning, when Howay, accompanied 
by a person of the name of Nowlan, 
an American by birth, and, of course, 
well acquainted with the woods, fol- 
lowed the tracks, having previously 
provided themselves with a rifle, an 
axe, about six charges of powder and 
shot, and bread and meat snflicient 
for their dinner. This was early in 
the morning of Thursday, Dec. 12th. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, 
they were observed by some persons 
crossing the river Thames, nearly se- 
ven miles from the place at which 
they set off. This was the only intel- 
ligence that we had of them for thir- 
teen days, 

** After they had been absent for 
some time, their friends concluded 
that they must either have perished 
with hunger and cold, or have been 
destroyed by the wounded bear. I 
was strongly of opinion, that they had 
been frozen to death; for the weather 
was excessively cold, and they very 
slightly clothed, without a tinder-box, 
and totally unprovided with any means 
of shielding themselyes from the in- 
clemency of the weather. I therefore 
assembled a large party of the settlers 
pertaining to the townships of London 
and Nassouri, and proposed that we 
should stock ourselves with provi- 
sions for a few days, and go in quest 
of the two unfortunate hunters. To 
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this proposal they unanimously agreed; 
and we set off on the following morn- 
ing, provided with pocket-compasses 
and trumpets, a good supply of am- 
munition, and the necessary appara- 
tus for lighting fires, taking with us 
some of the best dogs in the country. 
In the interval between their depar- 
ture and ours, a partial thaw haq 
taken place, which left not the slight- 
est layer of snow upon the ground, 
except in low and swampy situations. 
We had therefore no tracks for our 
direction, nor any idea of tlic course 
which Howay and Nowlan had taken, 
except what we had obtained from 
the persons who saw them crossing 
the Thames on the day of their de- 
parture. We had no very sanguine 
hopes of finding them ; but continued 
for two days to explore thousands of 
acres of interminable forests and de- 
solate swamps, apparently untrodden 
by human foot, yet without the most 
distant prospect of success. We re- 
turned home, having given up all ex- 
pectation of seeing them again, either 
living or dead. There was, however, 
one consideration which administered 
a portion of comfort to our anxiety : 
The objects of our scarch were men 
without families,—they were strangers 
in Canada. They had no parents 
here, to mourn over their untimely 
fate ; no wives, to lament the hour 
when they first met, or the moment 
when they last parted; and no chil- 
dren, to deplore their early orphanage, 
or to call in vain for their fathers’ re- 
turn. In fact, they were mourned by 
none but unconnected neighbours. 

‘‘ Thirteen days had now elapsed 
since the departure of the two ad- 
venturous settlers, and all hope of 
their return had completely vanished. 
On the morning of Christmas-day, as 
I was in the act of sending messen- 
gers to some of Howay’s most inti- 
mate acquaintance, to request them 
to take an inventory of his property, 
{ was informed that he and his com- 
panion had returned a few hours be- 
fore, alive, bat in a most wretched 
condition. When I had recovered in 
some measure from my surprise, I 
went to see them; for I felt anxious 
to hear from themselves an account 
of their extraordinary preservation. 
Never in my life did I behold such 
spectacles of wo, poverty, and dis- 
tress. Their emaciated countenances, 
wild and sunken eyes, withered limbs, 
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and tattered garments, produced such 
an extraordinary effect upon my ima- 
gination, that I approached them with 
a degree of timidity for which I was 
unable to account. I sat down be- 
side them, and for some time fancied 
that I was holding converse with the 
ghosts of departed spirits; nor could 
I entirely banish this idea from my 
mind during a conversation of several 
hours. Their, preservation appeared 
to me as signal an interposition of 
Providence, as any of which I had 
before heard; and, since it may not 
prove uninteresting to you, who are 
unacquainted with the woods and 
wilds of America, I shall give you a 
particular account of it. I consider 
it the more likely to interest vou, be- 
cause it is none of those second-hand 
stories which usually, as they fly from 
cabin to cabin, increase prodigiously, 
until they swell beyond the reason- 
able bounds of probability, and fear- 
fally invade those illimitable regions, 
‘*¢ Where haman thought, like haman sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight.” ” 


“ On the day of their departure, 
they pursued the bear, which took a 
north-western course, for at least 
twenty miles, and at night siopped 
upon his track. With great difficulty 
they lit a fire, having contrived te 
produce a light by the application of 
a piece of dry linen to the pan of their 
gun whilst flashing it. Thus, before 
a good fire, they spent the first night, 
which was exceedingly cold, both 
supperless and sleepless. 

“‘In the morning they continued 
the chase, as soon as they had eaten 
a small piece of bread, the crumb or 
fragments of their dinner on the pre- 
ceding day: this was equally divided 
between themselves and their dog. 
About noon, when they had travelled 
on the track through all its windings 
and doublings for at least twenty 
miles, they were unable to distinguish 
tne north from the south,.and of 
course considered themselves lost in 
the boundless immensity of immea- 
surable forests. They resolved to 
pursue the bear no longer, conscious 
that it would lead them still further 
into the wilderness, from which they 
apprehended they could not without 
difficulty extricate themselves; for 
the snow was disappearing fast, and 
the rain continuing to increase. They 
now recollected, that, in the early 
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part of the day, they had crossed over 
the track of another bear, which they 
fancied would lead them to the settle- 
ments. This they unwisely resolved 
to follow, consoling themselves with 
the thought, that if it should not con- 
duct them to the abodes of man, it 
might lead them to the bear’s retreat ; 
and that if they should succeed in 
killing him in a spot even remote 
from any settlement, his flesh would 
afford them nourishment, and his skin 
a more comfortable couch than the 
snow-covered deserts on which they 
had bivouacked the preceding night. 

‘“* Hope, which,—though it often 
bids desponding thoughts depart, and 
sometimes cheers us in the darkest 
hour,—is too frequently the cause of 
our expecting where expectation is 
vain and disappointment ruinous, 
had, in the present instance, nearly 
precipitated its unfortunate votaries 
into the vortex of irretrievable misery. 
They followed on the track, until the 
snow completely disappeared, and the 
sky became so dreadfully overcast, 
that they were compelled to relinquish 
all ideas of hunting, and to think only 
of escaping from solitude and starva- 
tion. They were by this time on the 
banks of a small rivulet, the course 
of which they resolved to pursue, ex- 
pecting that it would eventually lead 
them to the Thames, into which they 
calculated, as a matter of undoubted 
certainty, it emptied itself. On the 
banks of this rivulet they passed the 
second night, but were not able to 
get any sleep. It rained incessantly, 
and they suffered much from their 
exposed situation ; for they were only 
partially covered with a few strips of 
bark. The wolves howled around 
them, and the tempest ‘ fiercely blew.’ 
The trees bent their proud crests even 
with the ground; and many, torn up 
by the roots through the violence of 
the wind, fell to rise no more, near 
the very spot on which our travellers 
vainly sought repose. 

“On the third day they continued 
their journey down the brook, which, 
growing wider and wider, inclined 
them to think it was the head of some 
extensive river, and they hoped it 
would prove to be that of the Thames. 
The violence of the storm began to 
subside about noon, but without any 
abatement of the cold, or cessation of 
the rain, which continued to fall dur- 
ing the whole of the day. A little be- 





fore sunset they fired at a partridge, 
yet unfortunately missed it. Three 
charges of powder and shot were now 
all that remained: still, hope, with its 
sustaining influence, prevented their 
hearts from sinking within them, and 
still did ry expect a speedy termi- 
nation of their toils and sufferings. 
But another joyless night found them 
waking in all its watches, and another 
sunless morning saluted them,—the 
victims of despair. 

“On the fourth day, they felt ex- 
cessively hungry and weak; their 
thirst also was insatiable, being com- 
pelled every five or six minutes to 
drink. In the afternoon, their hunger 
increased to such a degree, that they 
could have eaten any thing except 
human flesh. Sixty hours had now 
elapsed without their having tasted 
food of any kind; and the appalling 
idea of suffering by starvation, for the 
first time, obtruded itself. Before the 
close of the day, however, they suc- 
ceeded in shooting a partridge, one 
half of which they.imprudently ate as 
their supper, and feasted on the re- 
mainder at breakfast the ensuing 
morning,—thus fulfilling the scripta- 
ral injunction in a sense in which it 
was not conveyed, ‘ Take no thought 
for the morrow.’ They declared, their 
hunger was no more appeased by eat- 
ing this bird, than it would have been 
at a more fortunate period of their 
lives, by swallowing a cherry! Little 
more than one charge of powder 
was now left; and this they resolved 
to preserve for lighting fires, knowing, 
as the frost had again set in, that if 
they were exposed for a single night 
to the weather, without the protection 
of a fire, they must inevitably perish. 

“ The fifth night proved extremely 
cold, and Nowlan perceived in the 
morning that his feet were badly fro- 
zen. Pitiable as their situation was 
before this heart-rending event, it 
then became still more wretched. 
This unfortunate man had now to en- 
dure a complication of unprecedented 
sufferings. To the imperative han- 
kerings of hunger which he could not 
satisfy, a continual thirst which he 
could not appease, a violent fever 
which seemed not to abate, and the 
‘ pelting of the pitiless storm’ from 
which he had no shelter, there was 
added a species of torment the most 
excruciating that human nature is 
doomed to suffer. Until this deplor- 
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able event, they had travelled at least 
fifty miles a day,—walking, or, - 
they expressed it, running from befo 
sun-rise until after sun-set. They 
were now unable to perform more 
than half their accustomed journey, 
and even that with the utmost difli- 
culty. 

** On the afternoon of the sixth day, 
the sun appeared for a few moments, 
and convinced them that they were 
not on the banks of the Thames. The 
knowledge of this gave them much 
uneasiness, from a conviction which 
it impressed on their minds, that they 
were on the banks of a river, which 
might lead them to the desolate and 
uninhabited shores of Lake Huron or 
Lake St. Clair. Still they preferred 
following its course, hoping to disco- 
ver some Indian settlement, which 
they could have no expectation of 
finding if they departed from its mar- 
gin. Immediately after the sun had 
disappeared, they discovered a boat 
on the opposite side of the river, and, 
a little further down, a canoe. The 
appearance of these vessels induced 
them to think, that a new settlement 
eould not be far distant; but, when 
they had travelled several miles fur- 
ther, and had not met with any other 
traces of inhabitants, they concluded 
that the vessels had been driven down 
the river by the ice during the late 
thaw, and had been stopped at the 
point where they were first noticed. 
They were just about to cut down 
some timber for the night, when they 
observed a stack of hay a few perches 
before them, and on their side of the 
river. The hay appeared to have 
been mowed on the flats, or shallows, 
where it grows spontaneously beneath 
the gloomy shades of the overhanging 
forest: this circumstance, when cou- 
pled with their recent discovery of 
the boat and canoe, convinced them, 
that they were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some settiement. 
The hay-stack afforded them a com- 
fortable asylum for the night, and ap- 
peared to them the most enviable bed 
on which they had ever reclined. 

**On the morning of the seventh 
day, they rose much refreshed, having 
onoret, for the first time since they 

ome, a few hours of sound sleep. 


They were confirmed afresh, by 

incident of the stack, in their resolu- 
tion to keep close to the river, being 
elated with the idea that it would cer- 





tainly lead them to some inhabited 
place. But their dog, the faithful 
companion of their dangers, and par- 
taker in their sufferings, was that 
morning unable to proceed any far- 
ther. When he attempted to follow 
them, he staggered a few paces, and 
then fell, but had not power to rise 
again. The hunger of the men had, 
by this time, increased to such a de- 
gree, that they could have eaten the 
most loathsome food ; yet they desist- 
ed from killing the dog; they left him 
to die a lingering death, rather than 
imbrue their hands in the blood of a 
fellow-sufferer. Scarcely had they 
proceeded a mile beyond the hay- 
stack, when they were intercepted by 
an impassable swamp, which compel- 
led them to leave the direction of the 
river. Difficulties seemed to surround 
them on every hand, and success ap- 
peared to smile on them for a moment, 
but to add to their other sufferings 
the pangs of blighted hope and bitter 
disappointment. They were compel- 
led to wander once more into the path- 
less desert, with very faint expecta- 
tions of regaining the river. 

‘“‘ They walked a considerable dis- 
tance on the eighth day; and at four 
o’clock on the ninth, discerned the 
tracks of two men and a dog. They 
now imagined the long-wished-for 
settlement at hand: with renewed 
spirit and alacrity, therefore, they 
pushed onward, indulging by the way 
the pleasing reflection, that the issue 
of the newly-discovered track would 
ere long terminate their’ woes, and 
bring them to enjoy once more the 
unspeakable pleasure of human so- 
ciety, Judge then what must have 
been their feelings, when, towards 
evening, they were brought to the 
very spot on which they had lain five 
nights before! Hope now no longer 
shed her delusive rays into their 
hearts; and they neither had a thought, 
nor felt a desire, to prolong a miser- 
able existence. They sat down, there- 
fore, without-making a fire, and form- 
ed a resolution, that night, to end both 
their miseries and their lives. The 
tears trickled down their haggard 
cheeks, as they gazed upon each 
others altered countenance; and the 
chief dread which both felt, was, that 
the one should die before his compa- 
Bion, and leave the survivor to expire 
unpitied and unseen. Another re- 
flection added poignancy to their spf- 
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ferings ; and that was, the idea of be- 
ing devoured, after death, by the ra- 
venous monsters of the wilderness. 

“‘ Howay, however, with some de- 
gree of fortitude endeavoured to com- 
pose himself, trusting, that ‘ though, 
after his skin, wolves should destroy 
his mortal body, yet in his flesh should 
he see God; whom he should see for 
himself, and his eyes should behold, 
and not another.’ But Nowlan, though 
sixty-four winters had furrowed his 
cheeks, had very little notion of a future 
state,—his perishable body alone en- 
grossed hisattention. Educated, orra- 
ther reared, in this land ofimpiety and 
infidelity, his ideas of the Deity and 
of his attributes were little calculated 
to elevate his views from the miseries 
of this world, to the felicities of an- 
other and a better. He had scarcely 
ever heard the sound of the Gospel, 
and knew nothing of its offers of mer- 
cy. In this world he had no longer 
any interest; and about the eternal 
concerns of the next, he was wholly 
ignorant, and seemed utterly uncon- 
cerned. How deplorable the situa- 
tion of such a being! Better for him, 
had he never been born! With bright 
and well-founded prospects of a bliss- 
ful immortality, a man may rejoice in 
the midst of tribulations, if possible, 
still more acute; but, without these 
powerful consolations in a dying hoar, 
he must sink in despair beneath the 
accumulated weight of misery and 
remorse. 

“ After indulging in the gloomiest 
reflections for nearly an hour,—during 
which time they both declared, that if 
a tree had then been in the act of fall- 
ing on them, they would not have 
made any exertion to escape from its 
destructive stroke,—they began to 
look upon it as their duty to employ 
the means, which Providence had 
placed within their reach, for the pre- 
servation of that life which He who 
gave possessed the sole right of taking 
away, and they resolved once more to 
light a fire. This, with the utmost 
difficulty, they accomplished, for they 
were so much debilitated as to be 
scarcely able to exert themSelves in 
collecting a sufficient quantity of fuel: 
as they consumed the last grain of 
their powder in this operation, they 
became susceptible but of one emo- 
tion,—that of indescribable horror, at 
the idea of being compelled, ere an- 
Other night should elapse, to pay the 





crere 


debt of nature in a manner the most 
—— to their feelings. They now 
versed freely, but in a melancholy 
strain, on the method in which it was 
most likely that the frost would ac- 
complish their destruction, and 
in the opinion, that it would first at- 
tack the extremities of their bodies, 
and gradually proceed up towards the 
vitals, until their hearts’-blood should 
become congealed to ice. After this 
discourse, they lay down, almost un- 
mindful of the past, and careless 
about the future, endeavouring to re- 
sign themselves to the fate which 
pa them, whatever that might 
ic. 

“ On the morning of the ninth day 
of their deplorable wanderings, they 
arose in a state of perfect apathy, and 
began to traverse the same lands 
which they had so reluctantly trodden 
six days before. In the evening they 
arrived at the hay-stack, where they 
left the dog: they found him still liv- 
ing, but unable to get up on his feet. 
He was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
and appeared to be in the agonies of 
death. The desire of life once more 
took its seat in their hearts, and they 
resolved to seek diligently for some 
sort of food. Their appetites were 
now so unconquerably ravenous, that 
they stripped bark off an elm-tree, 
and devoured large quantities of its 
inner rind. Scarcely had they eaten 
it, however, when they became ex- 
ceedingly delirious, and were forced 
to lie down among the hay, where 
they remained until morning in an 
agony of despair. 

“* By daylight, on the tenth morn- 
ing, they were much better, and would 
have arisen, but, recollecting that 
they now possessed no materials for 
lighting a fire, they resolved to roll 
themselves up in the hay again, and 
quietly await the hour of dissolution, 
whenever it should arrive. Their re- 
solution had but just been formed, 
when they heard the joyful sound of a 
cow-bell,* which seemed to proceed 
from the opposite shore of the river. 
They arose immediately, and, on 
looking over the water, perceived, to 
their infinite satisfaction, a log-house 
recently erected, but yet without any 





««® The sound of a cow-bell is always consi- 
dered a joyful sound, by persons who are lost 
in the ; for when they meet with do- 
mestic animals of any kind, are generally 
sure of soon discovering 2 settlement.” 
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appearance of inhabitants. For some 
time they felt inclined to distrust the 
evidence of their senses, and to con- 
sider the log-house as a creature of 
their disturbed imaginations. They 
recollected passing that way before, 
without observing any building ; but, 
on calling to mind the circumstance 
of seeing the boat and the canoe, they 
were convinced that all was reality— 
delightful, heart-cheering reality !— 
They therefore resolved, by some 
means or other, to ford the river ; and, 
walking with feeble steps but bound- 
ing hearts along the bank, they soon 
discevered a crossing-place. On ar- 
riving at the opposite shore, they were 
met by a white man and two Indians, 
who took them to the house of one 
Townsend, with whom they were well 
acquainted, and from whom they ex- 
perienced every mark of attention 
which their wretched condition re- 
quired. The heart of sensibility, if 
conversant with affliction, may form 
some estimate of their feelings at that 
moment. Every tender emotion, of 
which the soul of unlettered man is 
susceptible, may be supposed to have 
been in full exercise at that exhila- 
rating interview: and if a single feel- 
ing had then any marked preponder- 
ance over another, it must have been 
that of GRaTITUDE—boundless, un- 
speakable gratitude, to the Protecting 
Power of an Almighty and Gracious 
Deliverer. 

“A few months previous to this 
event, Townsend had discovered a 
salt-spring on the banks of the river 
Sauble ; and was at this time prepar- 
ing to commence a manufactory of 
that article, at a distance of nearly 
twenty miles from any human habita- 
tion. This embryo salt-manufactory 
was the building which Howay and 
Nowlan discovered after they heard 
the ringing of the cow-bell: it was a 
fortunate circumstance for them; for, 
if this spot had been uninhabited, as 
it was a short time before, they must 
unquestionably have breathed their 
last on the banks of that unexplored 
river, which flows into Lake Huron, 
at a point which is nearly 100 miles 
from any settlement. They were only 
30 miles from the Lake, when inter- 
rupted by the swamp, in avoiding 
which they had inadvertently wan- 
dered back into the woods, and, on 
discovering their own tracks, returned 
unconsciously to the place. where 





they had lain five nights before,—a 
catastrophe which, at the time, they 
lamented as a dire misfortune, but 
which afterwards, as you have seen, 
was the cause of their final deliver- 
ance. 

*“< At Townsend’s house, they were 
fifty miles from home ; every yard of 
which they had to travel through the 
wilderness, but not without the aid of 
a blazed line* to direct them. Now- 
lan’s feet were by this time in a very 
bad condition, and as he could not 
procure at that lonely dwelling the 
materials necessary to prevent morti- 
fication, which, he was apprehensive, 
would very soon take place, he and 
his companion set off early on the 
following morning. Mrs. Townsend 
kindly furnished them with provisions, 
and every thing necessary for their 
journey ; and, on the eve of the thir- 
teenth day after their departure from 
the Talbot Settlement, they had once 
more the happiness of enjoying the 
comforts of their own fire-sides.—So 
much for the enviable pleasures of 
the American bear-chase!”—Vol. I. 
pp. 191 to 208. 


««* When the Canadians enter the forests 
to form a settlement, or for any other purpose, 
they mark the route which they take, by cut- 
ting off the bark from the trees with an axe as 


they go along; and the paths, thus marked, 
are called ‘ blazed lines.’ ’ 
i 
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A YOUNG LADY’S PRAYER. 


“ The righteous cry, and the Lorp nove : 
: AVID. 


O Lorp Jenovan! bow thy gracious ear, 
And be propitious to a woman's prayer ; 
None ever pray’d to Thee and were not blest, 
And those who find Thee, find eternal rest. 
Hast Thou ordain’d whatever comes to pass, 
Or by thy providence, or by thy grace ; 

In HEAVEN—on earth—or any part of space ?+ 
Ts all the nataral and moral ill 

The world contains, subservient to thy will? 
“Tho’ dimly seen—tho’ faintly understood— 
From seeming evil still educing good.” 

Is every human heart} at thy command? 

Can no created power thy will withstand ” 

«* Then be my will so swallowed up in thine, 
That I may do thy will in doing mine.” 

If Isaac,$ to complete his bliss for life, 

In fair REBECCA gain’d a faithful wife! 

If every good,|| to man, the Lorp hath given— 
If happy murriages§ are made in HEAVEN! 





. + Prov. xvi. 4. Isaiah xliii. 7. 
¢ Prov. xxi.1. xx. 24. 
i Gen. xxiv. 56, 57, 58, and 67. 
| Joho iii. 27, James i. 17.—§ 1 Tim. v- 14. 
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So let the same all-bounteous gracious hand, | Of the warrior chief who the fortress own'd. 
Around my path, Heaven’s choicest gifts | Now all is mate, and the grassy mound 
command. Abides on that spot where shining shield, 
If I am doom’d the iage* chain to wear, | And glitt’ring spear, gleam’d o’er the field ; 
Kind HeAveN, oh! answer this my fervent | And the ground the sounding cell 
; Gives a mock to time’s dread knell. 


That ke, whom I am fated to obey, 

May kindly govern with a gentle sway. 

His person bealthy, with the graces join’d ; 
A beauteous emblem of a virtuous mind : 
May his good senseimprove my best of thoughts, 
His soft good nature smile on all my faults. 
May every virtue his fond bosom know, 
And vice all shun him as its greatest foe ; 
Still let me find, possess’d by the dear youth, 
The best good manners, and sincerest trath : 
Unblemish’d in his honour and his fame, 

And let his actions merit his good name. 
Well read in science and the ways of men, 
Bat net of knowledge ignorantly vain. 
Whate’er a tender woman ought to know 

Of things sublime, or lesser things below ; 
My kind preceptor may he ever prove, 

And make me wise by sympathy and love! 

I wish his fortane easy, but not great, 

For troubles always on the wealthy wait; 
And life’s so very short, I would not spare 
The smallest part for worldly anxious care. 
If I have children,+ let them all be thine! 

And may thy grace their infant hearts refine : 
- welfare, let my ec pom hours engage— 
eir ing virtues well support my age. 

« But when thei cherub lips have learnt to 
claim 

A mother’s ear, by that endearing name ; 

Soon as the playful innocents can prove 

A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Or con their murmuring tasks beneath my care, 

Or lisp with holy look their evening prayer :” 

Then let my bosom taste seraphic joy, 

And all parental bliss beneath the sky. 

Be this my portion, if I’m made a = 4 

Or keep me happy in a single life ; 

Myself to Thee I cheerfally ee. . 

Let me be nothing, or let me be Thine. 

When life is o’er, my irit soar away 

To praise the LorD in bright eternal day. 


Lancaster, Sept. 8, 1824. ELIZABETH. 
em 
MOWBRAY’S CASTLE.}{ 


Tue fall moon shone on the foliag’d trees, 
Which gently wav’d in the ev’ning breeze ; 
And the distant hills ane her yellow light, 
As rising she chas’d the ss of night. 
Oh! bright and fair was her lovely beam ; 
And it ieft a trace like some sweet dream ; 
For the soul was calm in that ul bour, 
And passion was lull’d by her soft’ning power; 
Which so mildly stole on my languid heart, 
That I fondly sigh’d from the scene to 4 
All around was sti!l ;—bat the solemn bell, 
From its gothic tower, echo’d thro’ the dell ; 
Where proudly stood, in the days of yore, 

A mighty pile which is seen no more : 

And song is left to tell of its fame; 

And all that is known is the lofty name 





* Prov. xxxi. 10to 31. xviii. 22. & xix. 14. 

t Psalm cxxvii. 3,4, 5. cxxviii. 3. 

+ Which once reared its lofty battlements at 
the town of Thirsk, Yorkshire, but of which 
no vestige remains at the present day. 


No. 71,—Vo.. VI. 





Great Mowbray’s ghost there stalks o’er the 


site 
Of his ruin’d towers, by the misty light 
Which Lana casts on the fadi spells $ 
Were time with unceasing ardour toils, 
To crash what remains of buried tower, 
And leave but its name to speak of its power. - 
G. Y. HARRISON. 


a 


STANZAS 
WRITTEN IN THIRSK CHURCHYARD, YORK- 
SHIRE, NOVEMBER, 1823. 


On! *tis sweet at the midnight hour, 
Where that holy fane erects its head, 
When cloads beneath the wan moon low’r, 

To muse o’er the graves of the dead. 


When to break the silence, the wind 
Sweeps its way o’er the trembling trees ; 
And every lone object combin’d, 
Is in unison with the breeze. 


When the darkness of night, dispell’d, 
Flies before meek Cynthia’s beams; 
And the clouds which her light withheld, 
Are departed like visions or dreams. 


Oh! then ’tis solemn to gaze awhile 
Through the gothic window’s gloom, 

And view those arches which skirt the aisle, 
Where is plac’d the dead man’s tomb. 


There the dormant tongue forgets to speak, 
And the eye bath lost its fire; 

And in these dark dwellings how vain to seek 
For those we were wont to admire. 


Yes,—love itself is excluded here ; 
And the remnants of beauty left, 

Though own’d by the “ fairest of the fair,” 
Is here of its brightness bereft. 


Thirsk, June 18, 1824. G. Y. Harrison. 
a 


DESCRIPTION OF A TROPICAL 
TEMPEST. 


THE burning sun had scarce retir'd from sight, 
And his emblazoning beams reflected back 

Thro’ the clear air, kept still aloof the night, 
The close and constant follower of his track. 


An awfal stillness held its dismal empire, 
Portending the inevitable doom : 

No moving creature, save the flitting vampire, 
Met the tired eye ; but all around was gloom. 


The moon arose, and with it rose a cloud ; 
The cloud grew thicker as the moon shone 
stronger, 


Covering the earth with itadark hideous shroad, 


Hiding the light till it was seen no longer. 
Dismal and gloomy was the covering sky, 

ed ilo cmpestation all below : re 
The lightnings overpowering fly, 
Changing the darkness to a lurid glow. 
3U 
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Then fell at once the water deep and flowing, 
Like a new pe drowning all beneath ; 
The a vers every moment growing 
Deeper deeper, sweeping all to death. 
The thander then commenc’d its heavy rattling, 
Shaking the earth to her anmoving centre ; 
The farioas winds wildly in air embattling, 
Ev’n in the firmest mind caus’d fear to enter. 


Then crush’d the whirlpool inits baneful raging, 
All which the rashing water swept before it : 
Then the wild whirlwind in its road engaging 
With the vast oak, loosen’d, and upward 
bore it; 


Iis huge limbs falling with th’ increasing water, 
Made desolation fierce yet more destructive : 
All, all were mix’d in one promiscuous 
slaughter, 
The sweeping rain met with nought ob- 
structive. 


The boisterous billows rise like heaving moun- 
tains, 

Heaps pil’d on heaps to heaven itself they 
soar: 


The waters grow as though the deep’s dire 
fountains 
Had broke their bounds, and heaven poured 
down its store, 


Then the black rain and billows green full 
meeting, 
Rasb’d with dread fury ’gainst each other 


proudly ; 
The pero OF waves dash’d back gave thus 
their greeting, 
While the fell whirlpool yawn’d beneath 
them loudly : 


Then down it sucked the wreck of this dire 


ruin, 
Yawning a hell, like Etna’s mountain hollow ; 
Lo! how they come, each other swift pursaing, 
Trees, reptiles, birds, and beasts all quickly 
follow. 


The battered vessel, too, half wrecked, half 
sinkjng, 
The frighted mariner steers towards the 
shore— 
He meets the whirlpool unprepar’d, anthinking, 
Sinks in its vortex, and is seen no more. 


While high aloft sits He who rules the storm, 
O’erwhelming at each turn men’s hearts 
with wonder, 
The lightning’s flash around bis unknown form, 
His rambling chariot-wheels resound in 
thander. 


Thinkst thou "tis night? "Tis artificial day ; 


The flashing of glapce the gloom dis- 
perses; 
That roaring, which ces such dismay, 


Is, to the storm, order he rehearses. 


Oh! the loud peal so awfully resounding! 
Lo! how the lightning leaves its liquid fire! 
Like a wreck’d ship amid the breakers groand- 


Like conflagrations which to heaven aspire. 
The waters come again with fary doubled, 
Clothing the dismal heaven with blacker 
mourning, 
The ocean, earth, and lofty sky were troubled, 
The storm with rage relentless was returning. 








Then the negro, and his feeble dwelling, 
Which Sod selon the first tempest’s force; 
Swept by that fury there was no repelling, 
ere torn away in its impetuons coarse. 


And the plantations yielded to its madness, 
The works of man fell victims to its rage : 
There stands the planter overwhelmed with 


sadness, 
And nought is left that sadness to assuage. 


Above—the thunder rolls, the lightning flashes, 
Like a celestial volcanic fire ; 
Below—the o’erpowering deluge roars and 


ashes, 
As though it feared its power wonld soon 
expire. 


How the forked lightning pierces through the 
gloom! 
Mix’d with the rain which haif its power 
destroys, 
Fire—which here only meets its proper doom, 
Seas—which alone sach dreadful fire annoys. 


Darkness—whose gloom is only thus dispell’d, 
Thander-—whose rumbling is alone sarpass’d 

By the loud roaring delege which now held 
Its baneful empire as it were its last. 


Its fury grows more powerful, its noise louder, 
It gleams more dreadful, and the waters grow 

Like meeting oceans higher, and yet prouder, 
Threatening to drown for ever all below. 


Hope enters now :—the torrents cease their 
pouring, 

The distant lightning is scarce seen to gleam, 

The echoing thunders stay their dolefal roaring, 

The moon and stars begin once more to beam. 


The waters sink, the land again appears, 
The dread tempestuous wind YP heard no 
more; 
Man in his quiet banishes his fears, 
And holds his kingly station as before. 


Bat oh! the rain! Changed is beaateous nature, 
From a delightful landseape to a scene, 

As wild as erst th” omnipotent Creator 
Bade the rude chaos be as this had been. 


A barren wild alone was. now perceived, 
No house, no hat, no tree, no shrub, no 


flower ; 
Gratefal for life, yet man was deeply grieved 
To find his hopes alt blasted in ca been. 
Why grieve, weak man?—He who this night 
unfarl’d 
The banner of his wrath destroying all, 
Can in a moment recreate thy world, 
Can in a moment raise thee from thy fall. 


THE VANITY OF EARTHLY PURSUITS. 
BY JOHANNIS JUVENIS. 


Hast thou e’er seen the rising day, 
The glowing landscape’s glist’ning dew, 
The drooping lily’s virgin ray, 
The soft sweet rose-bad’s blooming hue ? 
Hast thou e’er watch’d the z r’s play, 
Or breath’d the spicy air totem, i 
And at the bow'ry nook to stay, 
To watch the gently waving corn? 
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Hast thou e’er felt the soothing charm 
Of purlieg streams meandering by, Thy laurels, wither’ 


And didst thou hear the nestling’s song, 
The gloomy Philomela’s lay, 
The merry blackbird chirping long, 
With redbreast’s note, from spray to spray? 


And has thy mind, in pensive mood, 
Wander’d, to solitude’s lone bome, 

And then in strange amazement stood 
To watch the snails or beetles roam ? 


Close by beheld, in natare’s arms, 
Majestic cliffs, of cloud-cap’d height ; 

The world’s known balwarks of alarms, 
Dazz’ling the unaccustom’d sight : 


In solemn quiet, has thy heart, 
Beneath the thickly-studded sky, 

With fix’d attention view’d apart 
The suns that glitter to the eye? 


And in the centre of the wood, 

Where nature reigns by man unseen, 
Before where mortals seldom stood, 

Thy limbs have press’d the inossy green? 


Tn midnight’s bour, when all was still, 
Watching the path by Cynthia trod, 

Hast thou not felt thy bosom thrill, 
While tracing nature up to God? 


And then, with natare all alone, 
Beheld the fork’d and vivid light, 
And heard her heave her horrid groan, 
Ia ling’ring mormurs throagh the night? 


Or dared to climb the rocky hill, 


There se,—and tarn to around, 
With fi sweets thy soul to fill, 
To heal its deep and gloomy wound? 


And haz the sun-beams’ cheering heat, 
That spreads, apon thy long-lov’d hills, 
Enamell’d carpets for thy feet, — 
And gilded o’er the cheerfal rills ? 


E’er rapt thy soul in vision’s fire, 

And led thee quite among the spheres, 
To teach thy a to love the lyre, 

To charm thy hope and kill thy cares ? 


And then with eager flying pace, 

The om, pet hast thou sought, 
Engag’d in the advent’rous race, 

And with the noblest champions foaght? 


- insatiate, hast pa on aed , 

o learning’s spring, where laurels grow 

Tasted os dietne by genius led, asthe 
And felt its animating glow ? 


Thy soul grown big with panting hope, 
tn coor battle bet thoa on 

And with the stoutest foes to cope, 
Have all beheld thy helmet reared ? 


And has the eye of envy seen 

Thy name with marks of triamph grac’d, 
Beheld thy laurels fresh and green, 

And view’d on high thy station plac’d? 
Then with a fiend-like smile of death, 

(As lightnings blast the tow’ring pine, 
Has she drawn quick her vengefal breath, 

And barst it to impregnate thi 





And at that smile did glory die, 
, Strew the ground, 
And all that’s left, that chilling sigh, 
** Ab! honour is an empty sound !” 


Then, sick’ning in the road of fame, 
Thy feet the way of life have trod ; 
And was that path to thee the same, 
Here doom’d to feel the smarting rod ? 


Yes, thou badst friends, but they are fled! 
And thou didst watch the ow breath, 
Jast as they enter’d with the _ 
Just as they cross’d the vale of death ! 


And when the olay its mate had lost, 
Thy silent grief has wept amain |! 
And thy fall sonal with anguish toss’d, 
Call’d the lov’d spirit back again. 


Dry up those tears, O turn and live! 
The road to heaven invites thy love, 

Here, and solid joy "twill give, 
And then eternal fame above. 


There streams divine, effalgent light, 
Shall quite o’erpower thy ravish’d soul ; 
Thy vy fee never know a night, 
nd He shall ever fill the whole. 


And does thy spirit ask the end 
Of disappointment’s constant reign ? 
Although the thought thy beart may rend, 
O listen, and I'll then refrain. 


An eye unseen, a hand unknown, 
Yes, wand’rer in life’s winding way ; 
God—Providence, by these has shewn 
The path to everlasting day. 


Devon, June 23, 1824. 
i Soe 


A PROMISE. 


How long wilt thou doubt me, my love,— 
When wilt thou assertions believe,— 
How can I undoubtedly prove— 
I feel not inclin’d to deceive ? 


Till the sun shall forget to revive 
The produce of this little sphere ; 

Till the moon shall forget she’s to shine, 
And the stars o’er our earth to appear ; 


Till the sea shall be dried to its souree, 
And the clouds shall omit to give rain ; 

Till the Nile shall depart from its course, 
And vessels sail over the plain; 


Till mountains shall join in the dance, 


And men shall as mountains become ; 
Till England be joined to France, 
‘And Scotland and Wales be as one ; 


Till roses from thistles shall spring, 

Till owls shall os kA wee a nel 

owls as DI sing, 
‘And the winds of the werth cease to blow ; 


Till natare shall thus change ber place, 
And heaven this earth cease to bless ;— 

False—Horatio will ne’er ze to Ana, 

e less. 


Nor love her one tittle 
Birmingham, September , 1824. 
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Review.—Calvinism and Arminianism 
compared in their Principles and Ten- 
dency ; or, the Dootrines of General 
Redemption, as held by the Members 
of the Church of England, and by the 
early Duteh Arminians, exhibited in 
their Scriptural Evidence, and in their 
Connexion with the Civil and Religious 
Liberties of Mankind. By James 
Nichols. 8vo. pp. 999. London, 
Longman § Co, 1824, 


Tuis is one of the many books, whose 
titles are not sufficiently descriptive 
of their contents. Few readers would 
imagine, from the title-page, that this 
voluminous work contains an account 
of the rise and early progress of Ar- 
minianism in Holland, but more par- 
ticularly in Great Britain; that, in 
detail, it is more historical than theo- 
logical, and less metaphysical than po- 
litical ; or that its allusions to the mo- 
dern history of Calvinism and Armi- 
nianism, are studiously few and un- 
Roamer. But leaving all further ani- 
madversion upon this point, we pro- 
ceed to afford our readers an oppor- 
tunity of forming their own estimate 
of a work, which, though in our eyes 
not perfectly immaculate or impartial, 
must, in several respects, be consi- 
dered one of the most important that 
has lately been published. 

In an introduction of 168 closely- 
printed pages, illustrated with numer- 
ous notes, the author has given a view 
of the doctrinal system of Arminius, 
of whose benign principles he has un- 
dertaken the defence, on the grounds 
of their blessed effects ; the design of 
his work, a second volume of which 
is promised; a long and interesting 
description of the kind of Puritans 
who united with the republicans to 
destroy church and state in the time 
of Charles the First; a syllabus of 
the principal subjects discussed in 
the text and in the notes; remarks 
on some of those writers whose pro- 
ductions he has quoted, and among 
whom the late Rev. Thomas Scott has 
obtained a very prominent station: 
and a conclusion, which embraces a 
concise history of Mr. Nichols, and 
from which it appears, that in conse- 
quence of early and conscientious 
scruples “ respecting ceremonial and 
minute matters,” he refrained from 
entering into holy orders, among the 
Episcopalians, and ultimately became 
a printer. 





In answer .to the objection, which 
he might be confident would be urged, 
“‘ that his work assumed too polemical 
a character to be generally accept- 
able,” he observes, ‘‘ Those who are 
best acquainted with me, know, that 
controversy is not the element in 
which I delight. The rise of Armini- 
anism, however, in the Church of Eng- 
land, and its subsequent obligations 
to that of Holland, could not be elu- 
cidated without controverting many 
of the reproachful and untrue accounts 
of its most bitter adversaries. Since, 
therefore, this page of English ecclesi- 
astical history required the aid of one 
to whom Dutch affairs, and the con- 
stitution of the different states which 
composed that republic, were fami- 
liar,—and my studies, especially in 
my youthful days, having been turned 
much in that direction,—I resolved 
to take this burden upon myself; and, 
amidst numerous impediments, I have 
been enabled, by the kindness of hea- 
ven, to finish the first volame of my 
arduous undertaking. As its multi- 
farious contents will require, from all 
parties, a long time for digestion, and 
as the second volume will, like this, 
consist at least of 1000 closely-printed 
pages; the latter, (also in two parts,) 
must not be expected till I have com- 
pleted the publication of the Works of 
Arminius.” 

To us it has always been a subject 
both of wonder and regret, that, while 
the Calvinists constantly refer to se- 
veral of the doctrines maintained by 
them, which undoubtedly identify 
themselves with the Christianity of 
the Bible, many of the reputed Ar- 
minians, in modern days, especi- 
ally those of the high-church party, 
instead of asserting and demonstrat- 
ing the equally evangelical principles 
of Arminius, abandon them at the 
outset, and are contented with an ex- 
position of bare morality, which ought 
never to be dignified with the name 
of THEOLOGY. Mr. Nichols is evi- 
dently too well acquainted with the 
foundation of Arminianism, and with 
the hallowing tendency of its doc- 
trines, to adopt such an injudicious 
course. In his brief introductory 
view of this system, he endeavours to 
shew its superiority to its rival, in as- 
serting the uniform energy of grace 
divine, which possesses the same po- 
tency over the unholy passions and 
corrupt affections of the human heart, 
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in the work of sanctification, as it 
does in that of conversion. The Cal- 
vinists, on the contrary, with an in- 
consistency seldom equalled, contend 
for the irresistibility of the grace of 
God in its early operations ; but when 
those operations have had a very li- 
mited and partial effect on the heart 
of man, they receive a check from 
‘¢ in-bred corruptions,” become nearly 
inert and neutralized, and divine 
grace at length, according to their 
scheme, ceases to be irresistible! 
Among several original expositions 
of the “‘ highly evangelical principles 
of Arminius,” the author has quot- 
ed one from the pen of a Calvinist, 
which he justly designates as ‘ one 
of the most impartial, correct, mode- 
rate, and comprehensive that has been 
published in the English language, 
and one that contains a manly refuta- 
tion of the errors with which that sys- 
tem has been falsely charged.” He 
then gives the following extract from 
the article * ARMINIANISM” in BRew- 
STER’S Edinburgh Encyclopedia :— 


“ Arminianism, strictly speaking, is that 
system of religious doctrine which was taught 
by Arminius, professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity of Leyden. ‘If, therefore, we would 
learn precisely what Arminianism is, we must 
have recourse to those writi in which that 
divine himself has stated and expounded bis 
peculiar tenets. This, however, will by no 
means give us an accurate idea of that which, 
since his timé, has been usually denominated 
Arminianism. On examination, it will be 
found, that in many important particulars, 
those who have called themselves Arminians, 
or have been accounted such by others, differ 
as widely from the nominal head and founder 
of their sect, as he himself did from Calvin 
and other doctors of Geneva. There are, in- 
deed, certain points, with regard to which he 
has been strictly and uniformly followed by 
almost all his pretended adherents ; but there 
are others of equal or of greater importance, 
dogmatically insisted on by them, to which he 
unquestionably never gave his sanction, and 
even appears to have been decidedly hostile. 
Such a distinction, obvious as it mast be to 
every attentive reader, has yet been generall ly 
so far overlooked, that the memory of Armi- 
nius is frequently loaded with impatations the 
most unreasonable and unjust. He is accused 
by the ignorant and the my cers of intro- 
ducing corruptions into the Christian church, 
which he probably never thought of, and which 
certainly have no place in his works. And all 
the odium which his followers have from time 
to time incurred by their varied and increasing 
heterodoxy, has been absurdly reflected upon 
him, as if he could be responsible for every 
error that may be sent abroad under the sanc- 
tion of his name. Whatever be the number 
or the species of these errors, and in whatever 
way they may be associated with his principles, 
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it is fair to the character of Arminius, and 
useful to the interests of religious trath, to 
revert to his own writings, as the only source 
from which we ought to derive information 
concerning the Arminian scheme. And by 
doing so it may be discovered, that genuine 
unadalterated Aeaisdenion is not that great 
and dangerous heresy which among a certain 
class of Christians it is too often represented 
to be; and that though it may still be thought 
less seriptaral and less logical than Calvinism, 
yet it does not deserve to be reprobated as 
—— inimical to the grace and glory of the 
gospel. 

“« Having made these preliminary remarks, 
we shall now endeavour to give a short and 
correct ‘view of Arminianism in the proper 
sense of that term.—Arminianism is to be con- 
sidered as a separation from Calvinism, with 
regard to the doctrines of unconditional elec- 
tion, particular redemption, and other points 
necessarily resulting from these. The Calvin- 
ists hold, that God elected a certain por- 
tion of the human race to eternal life, passing 
by the rest, or rather dooming them to ever- 
lasting destraction ; that God’s election pro- 
ceeded upon no prescience of the moral prin- 
ciples and character of those whom he had 
thas predestinated, but originated solely in the 
motions of his free and sovereign mercy ; that 
Christ died for the elect only, and therefore, 
that the merits of his death can avail for the 
salvation of none but them ; and that they are 
constrained by the irresistible power of divine 

ce to accept of him as their Saviour.—To 
this doctrine, that of Arminios and his legiti- 
mate followers stands rae They do not 
deny an election; but they deny that it is ab- 
solute and unconditional. They argae, that 
an election of this kind is inconsistent with the 
character of God, that it destroys the liberty 
of the human will, that it contradicts the lan- 
guage of scripture, and that it tends to encoa- 
rage a careless and licentious practice in those 
by whom it is believed. They maintain, that 
has elected those only who, according, 

not to his decree, but to his fe . in 
the exercise of their natural powers of self- 
determination, acting under the inflaence of 
his grace, would possess that faith and holi- 
ness to which salvation is aunexed in the gos- 
pel scheme. And those who are not elected 
are allowed to perish, not because they were 
not elected, bat merely and solely in conse- 
quence of their infidelity and disobedience ; 
on account, indeed, of which infidelity and 
disobedience being foreseen by God, their 
election did not take place. They hold, that 
Christ died for all men, in the literal and an- 
restricted sense of that phrase ; that his atone- 
ment is able, both from its own merit, and 


from the intention of him who nted it, to 
expiate the guilt of every individaal; that 
every individual is invited to partake of the 


bezefits which it bas procured; that the grace 
of God is offered to make the will comply 
with this invitation, but that this may be 
resisted and rendered ineffectual by the sin- 
ner’s perversity. Whether true believers ne- 
cessarily persevered, or whether they might fall 
from their faith, and forfeit their state of grace, 
was a question which Arminius Jeft unresolv- 
ed, bat which was soon determined by bis 
followers in this additional proposition, that 
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saints may fall from the state of grace in which 
they are placed by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. This, indeed, seems to follow as a 
corollary, from what Arminias maintained re- 
specting the natural freedom and corruption 
of the wili, and the resistibility of divine grace. 

“In this way, the Arminians sup that 
they get free of all the absurdities danger- 
ous consequences which they allege to be in- 
volved in the Calvinistic scheme ; and, at the 
same time, detract nothing from the freeness 
and sovereignty of divine grace, that can be 
reasonably considered as essential to them. 
Whether they succeed in these views to all 
the extent they imagine, may be justly dis- 
puted. But they certainly take away some- 
thing of that harsh and forbidding ct, with 
which Calvinism, in its broad undisguised form, 
seems to cloud the religion of mercy and be- 
nevolence. 

«It may now be proper to mention some 
tenets with regard to which Arminianism has 
been much misrepresented. If a man hold 
that good works are necessary to justification ; 
if he maintain that faith inclades good works 
in its own nature; if he reject the doctrine of 
original sin; if he deny tbat divine is 
requisite for the whole work of sanctification ; 
if he speak of human virtue as meritorious in 
the sight of God; it is very generally con- 
claded that he is an Arminian. But the troth 
is, that a man of such sentiments is more pro- 
perly a disciple of the Pelagian and Socinian 
schools. To such sentiments pure Arminian- 
ism is as diametrically opposite as Calvinism 
itself is. The genuine Arminians admit the 
corruption of human nature in its full extent. 
They admit, that we are justified by faith only. 
They admit, that our justification originates 
solely in the grace of They admit, that 
the preeens and meritorious cause of our 
justification is the righteousness of Christ. 
Propter quam, says Arminius, Deus u 

condonet eosque pro justis reputat non 
aliter atque si legem perfecte implevissent. They 
admit, in this way, that justification implies not 
merely forgiveness of sin, but acceptance to 
everlasting happiness. Junctam habet i 
nem in filios, et ionem juris in hereditatem vite 
eterna. They admit, in fine, that the work of 
sanctification, from its very commencement to 
its perfection in glory, is carried on by the 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which is the gift 
of “ 4 by Jesas Christ. So sound, indeed, 
are t. : Arminians with respect to the doctrine 
of jus ification, (a doctrive so important and 
essential in the opinion of Lather, that he 
scrapled not to call it Articulus ecclesia stantis 
vel cadentis,) that those who look into the writ- 
ings of Arminius, may be disposed to suspect 
him of having even exceeded Calvin in ortho- 
doxy. Itis certain, at least, that he declares 
his willingness to subscribe to every thing 
that Calvin has written on that leading subject 
of Christianity, in the third book of his Insti- 
tutes. And with this declaration, the tenor of 
his writings invariably corresponds.” —Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. p» xix. to xxix. 


This extract, like every other in the 
book, is elucidated by numerous notes ; 


and we transcribe the following, as a 
fair specimen of the author’s method: 
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‘* To these monstrous doctrines, with which 
Arminianiem has often been branded, the wri- 
ter might have added, ‘ the | ewe antipathy, 
evinced by many members of the Church of 
England, against the bare mention of the abid- 
ing and comfortable influence of the Holy 
Spirit, though such scriptaral i ing und 
consolation are recognized in every portion of 
the public formularies of the Charch, and espe- 
cially in her Seventeenth Article.’—According 
to the doctrine of that Article, * the godly con- 
sideration of Predestination and in 
Christ is fall of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort to godly persons,’ Arminians as 
well as Calvinists, ‘ and such as feel in them- 
selves the working of the Sprrit oF CuRIsT, 
mortifying the works of the flesh and their 
earthly members, and drawing up their mind 
to high and heavenly things: as well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith 
of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle 
their love towards God,’ &c. 

“* When I peruse the theological tirades 
uttered by several modern writers against this 
immediate Divine Influence on the hearts of men, 
both in the work of Conversion and in that of 
Sanctification,—an influence which is one of 
the numerous scriptural ‘ promises’. that are 
* YEA and AMEN in Christ Jesus,’ and which 
is amply . scognized in the public formularies 
of every Protestant Church in Europe, but 
which is stigmatized by these impradent and 
unskilful divines as ‘ Enthusiasm, —when I 
perase their curious productions, I am some- 
times tempted to think, that were St. Paul de- 
puted to put to them the question which he 
once addressed to the early disciples at Ephe- 
sus, ‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed (if te mere yet tones in 
the general truth of the Scriptures of these mo- 
derns may be dignified with the appellation of 
‘ Christian belief,’) the blessed Apostle would 
receive nearly a similar answer to that whi 
the Ephesians delivered, ‘ We have ne‘ so 
much as heard, (except from a few misguided 
enthusiasts,) whether there be any Holy 
Ghost!’ In one sense at least, the vagy would 
be ag 3 for such men ingenuously ac- 
knowledge, that they have never had any per- 
sonal experience of the hallowing orcs ses of 
the Holy Spirit,—without which, nothing hu- 
man is holy, nothing is strong,—and without 
which, Christianity itself, as explained by these 
frozen moralizers, would be only a skeleton of 
doctrines very little superior to the abstract 
theories of moral virtue invented by Plato, 
Seneca, or Epictetus. Bat, on this subject, 
one of the inspired interpreters of the will of 
God has well remarked, ‘ The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness to him. Neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

** Few men have marked with greater ab- 
borrence, than I have done in various parts of 
this volume, the perversion of this Divine In- 
fluence, when it is no longer payee to the 
Spiritual interests of the man bis actual 
progress in personal holiness, but is extended 
to matters oan himself, and erroneously 
confounded with the sanguine wishes and the 
inward persuasion of his own spirit respecting 
a change in Church or State, or other subjects 
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aally alien to the sanctifyi ses, for 
the accomplishment of which the aids of the 
Holy Spirit have been promised. But though 
I have strongly reprebended such perversions 
of the doctrine of DivINE GUIDANCE AND 
Comrort, yet it is no test of ‘ true philoso- 
phy,’ (a distinction to which these objectors 
aspire,) to repudiate a revealed 7 be- 
cause it is liable to be abused either by the 
weak or the wicked. There is not a blessing, 
of this or any other class, which Heaven in its 
illimitable bounty bas bestowed on man, that 
might not be rejected with as great a sem- 
blance of reason.—Indeed, after a careful ex- 
amination of the testimony both of living wit- 
nesses and of books, I find this doctrine, when 
applied in the manner which the Scriptares 
direct to the furtherance of personal holiness, is, 
of all others, the least capable of being ren- 
dered pernicious : It b hartfal chiefly 
when it is made to testify positively concern- 
ing an individaal’s absolate election to life 
eternal, and his assured final perseverance. 
Sach persons soon make the discovery that 
they are spiritual; and since their eternal in- 
terests are thus ntly secured, they re- 
quire none of that fine exhortation, (2 Pet. 1, 5,) 
* Beside this, giving all diligence, add to = 
faith virtue; and to virtae knowledge, &c.: 
For if these things be in you and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitfal in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ The same Apostle immediately ex- 
horts them ‘ to make their calling and election 
SURE,” but appends to it a condition respecti 
their final perseverance which cannot be relishe: 
by Calvinists, ‘ If ye do these things, ye shall 
never fall.’ ”—Note, p. xxvi. and xxVil. 

But we have already intimated, that 
this work is more historical than theo- 
logical in its contents. We do not 
pretend to give even an analysis of 
the multifarious information on our 
national affairs, which it conveys. 
Since, however, no one who pretends 
to delineate the rise of English Armi- 
hianism, can do this without being 
compelled to grapple with the obli- 
— connected with Archbishop 

aud’s character and conduct, the 
author has not shrunk from them, but 
boldly says :—‘ It was with a feeling of 
well-founded confidence, that I knew 
I could take hold of one of the most 
objectionable of the reputed English 
Arminians, Archbishop Laud, and 
could prove the great superiority of 
his benevolent views to those of the 
most admired of his Calvinistic con- 
temporaries.” This is. a strong as- 
sertion; but we must own, indeed, 
that, after a perusal of the new evi- 
dence here adduced in Laud’s favour, 
our early prejudices against him are 
somewhat abated; though we have 
hardly been taught, with Mr. Ni- 
ehols, “to venerate and admire se- 
veral of those sterner virtues which 








the state of this nation and of Europe 
called into exercise, and which have 
generally been exaggerated to the 
Archbishop’s prejudice.” The united 
labours of Grotius and Laud in the 
grand work of Christian pacification, 
throughout Europe, are detailed at 
great length; and, at the close of 
them, is given the following spirited 
character of the Arminian prelate :— 


“ This quotation introduces us to the labours 
of Archbishop Laud, a man who has suffered 
in his character more anjastly than any indivi- 
dual of that age, and principally because he 
opposed the unhallowing speculations of Cal- 
vinism, and promoted the incalcation of the 
practical principles of the gospel. The very 
foibles of the individual and his peculiar opi- 
nions concerning celibacy in the clergy have 
been employed to injare his reputation. Com- 
ing into power at a period n the monarch 
was encircled with Papists, and when the 
Queen and the principal persons in her confi- 
dence were of the Catholic communion, he 
conducted himself with exemplary pradence ; 
and while he boldly reprohonbed the practices 
of the priests who were in the service of her 
majesty, he tried all the mild and politic arts 
which he could devise for reclaiming, from 
the communion of the Romish Church, those 
who had been seduced through Popish sub- 
tlety or poe “ found 3 Engli 
constitution strongly inclining to tism, 
yet he is accused of having teen himself the 
cause of its deterioration ; and in his endea- 
vours to cure the evils that had crept into the 
ecclesiastical establishment, he has been 
charged with motives the most conflicting and 
preposterous. As a Briton, I feel a stron 
aversion to every symptom and appendage o 
arbitrary power; and I cannot describe the 
horror of my mind, when I first perused the 
accoant which King James gives of the flexi- 
ble powers and extensive jurisdiction of the 
Star-chamber, and recollected many of the 
tyrannical pa to which it and the High 

‘ommission Court had been ” lied. 

“« The Star-chamber,’ said his majesty, in 
1616, ‘ hath that belonging to it which belongs 
to no other court: For in this Court 
are punishable, where other Courts pun 
only facts; and also where the Law punisbeth 
facts easily, as in case of riots or combats, there 
the Star-chamber punisheth in a higher degree, 
and also al] combinations of practices and con- 
spiracies : And if the King be dishonoared or 
contemned in his prerogative, it belongeth 
most properly to the Peers and Judges of this 
Court to punish it. So then, this Court, being 
instituted for so great causes, it is great reason 
it should have it honour.’ the year 
1609, the same learned monarch spoke thus 
about the High Commission Court: ‘ Com- 
plaints may be made to you of the High Com- 
missioners ; if so be, try the abuse, and 
not to complain apon it: bat say not, There 
shall be no Commission! For that were to 
abridge the power that is in me; and I will 
plainly tell you, that something I have with 
myself resolved anent that point, which I mean 
ever to keep, except I see other great canse ;— 
which is, that in regard the High Commission 
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is of so high a nature, from which there is no 
appellation to any other Court, I bave thought 
good to restrain it only to the two Archbi- 
shops, where before it was common amongst a 
great part of the Bishops in England.’ Such 
are the descriptions given by the first Stuart 
who reigned over England, and who, after his 
escape from the severe thraldom in which the 
Scotch Presbyterians had holden him, scarcely 
knew within what bounds he might indulge 
his newly-acquired power, or the restraints to 
be imposed upon his ambitious inclination. 
His towering ideas on this subject are signifi- 
cantly explained in the following sentence of 
his Speech in the Star-chamber, in 1616: ‘ It is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God 
can do; good Christians content themselves 
with his will revealed in his word: So it is 
resumption and high contempt in a subject to 
ispute what a king can do, or say that a ki 
cannot do THIS or THAT, but rest in that whic’ 
is the king’s revealed will in his law.-—What 
these Courts became in the hands of a king 
who loved to stretch his prerogative, which he 
declared to be ‘ no subject for the tongue of a 
lawyer, nor lawfal to be disputed,’ and what 
they might have become at an early period of 
his reign, had not some of the sage counsellors 
of Queen Elizabeth remained to apprize him 
of bis duty and of the rights of the people,— 
do not require to be repeated to those who 
know the history of that period. But in those 
transactions Archbishop Laud was not con- 
cerned: They occurred before he came into 
| rane notice. I require, however, no other 
iptions than these which King James has 
given of the two obnoxious Courts; and, with- 
oat adverting to facts, I am compelled to con- 
clade, that the execution of such ample powers 
could not be entrusted to any mere mortals, 
whether ecclesiastics or laymen, without cor- 
rapting the individuals employed. But to 
every impartial observer it might be easily 
roved, that Archbishop Laud executed his 
mportant trast with less severity than some 
of the excellent men who had pooviensly occu- 
ep the high station in the Church to which 
e was elevated. If we consider the unprece- 
dented provocations which he received from 
the insobordination and bitter language of some 
of the inferior clergy, we must admire, in na- 
merous instances, his lenity and moderation ; 
and knowing something of what is in man, we 
must not be surprised at other cases in which 
he shewed j i mercy. In Chal- 
mers’s Life of the Archbishop, it is said, 
* Whatever were Laud’s faults, it cannot be 
denied, that he was condemned to death by 
an ordinance of Parliament, in defiance of 
the Statute of Treasons, of the law of the land, 
and by a stretch of prerogative greater than 
any one of the ce os whom that Parlia- 
ment opposed. It can be no wonder, that his 
rain should peer certain, considering his 
many and powerful enemies,—almost the whole 
body of the Puritans, many of the English no- 
bility and others, and the balk of the Scotch 
nation. The Puritans considered him as the 
sole author of the innovations, and of the per- 


secations : \~ them: The nobility could 
not brook his warm and imperious manner, 


- his grasping at the office of Prime Minis- 
er,’ &e. 
“ The Archbishop deserves to be venerated 





by all good patriots for his spirited and suc- 
cessful attempt to destroy that pernicious sys- 
tem of selecting from the nobility and retainin 
at Court a professed royal favourite, throu 
whom all honours descended to those that 
were so happy as to obtain in such a circuitous 
manner a reflection of his Majesty’s bounty or 
patronage. This practice had been the bane 
of the realm during the reign of King James 
and the early years of that of Charles ; to those 
therefore of the nobility who aspired to that 
eminence, after the death of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the endeavour to destroy its pestifer- 
ous influence could not be viewed with indif- 
ference. Other noblemen looked with jealousy 
upon the motions of the Archbishop, on ac- 
count of the bold inquiries institated by him 
into some of the alienated possessions of the 
Charch, which, even after the despoliating 
days of King Henry the Eighth, had in various 
ways become the property of titled laymen, 
aa which, from Laud’s exemplary love for 
the Church, would andoubtedly have been re- 
claimed.—Those who have accurately examin- 
ed the best chroniclers of that eventful era 
must know, that Archbishop Laad was madé 
a political scape goat; and, in the estimation 
of posterity, he has had to answer for crimes 
which he did not commit, and for counsels 
which he never tendered.” —p. 643 to 655. 


This work contains many important 
extracts from the writings of the most 
celebrated divines that flourished in 
the times of which it treats. At pre- 
sent, the theological sentiments and 
fierce contentions which then prevail- 
ed, and in too many instances dis- 
graced the age, are but little known to 
the generality of common readers, on 
which account, a development of them 
is rendered the more interesting.. On 
comparing the violent, the intolerant, 
the ferocious, and disgusting expres- 
sions which were then in use, with the 
language of modern days, we cannot 
but acknowledge, that if creeds remain 
unaltered, their advocates have learnt 
to express themselves in less objec- 
tionable terms. 

The arrangements of this publica- 
tion are somewhat singular, and we 
think susceptible of much amendment. 
Mr. Nichois announces it as one vo- 
lume, but it is divided into two parts, 
each of which presents to the reader 
an octavo of respectable growth. In 
the first part we have an introduction 
of 168 pages. This is followed by 
“the examination of Tilenus,’”’ the 
tenets of the Remonstrants, and a 
postscript, which occupy 164 pages; 
and then comes an Appendix, which 
runs through the remaining portion of 
the whole work. Most of the pages 
abound with notes, many of which 
are of a formidable magnitude and 
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menacing aspect, but they will prove 
both entertaining and instructive to 
all who feel an interest in those pe- 
riods of conflict and commotion. 

To the author, this compilation must 
have been an undertaking of much la- 
bour and research, and we have no 
doubt that his industry will find, with 
an enlightened public, a fair remune- 
ration for his toils. The work is neatly 
printed, on a type, and an extended 
page, which give evidence that he had 
no apprehension his materials would 
be exhausted before his volume was 
complete. 

A comparative estimate between 
the principles and tendency of Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism in modern 
times, to which the author half pro- 
mises to turn his attention, will fur- 
nish him with an ample field; and, 
should he traverse it with the same 
diligence, discrimination, and ability, 
which have marked his footsteps in 
the work before us, it will be hailed 
with pleasure, will command an ex- 
tensive sale, and create a strong sen- 
sation in the religious world. 

I 


Review.—An Historical Account and 
Delineation of Aberdeen. By Robert 
Wilson, A.M. Enmbellished with 
beautiful Engravings, §c. 12mo. pp. 
238. Aberdeen. Johnston, 


ABERDEEN is acity of great antiquity, 
and is the most important in the north 
of Scotland. Independently of the 
present work, its history was publish- 
ed in 1811, by Mr. Thorn; and, in 
1818, “‘ the Annals of Aberdeen” were 
written by Wiiliam Kennedy, Esq. to 
both of which Mr. Wilson has had 
recourse, in compiling the volume be- 
fore us. 

The work now under consideration, 
contains twenty chapters, which, in 
consecutive order, treat of the follow- 
ing subjects :—* Historical account 
of the city—sketch of the ancient cus- 
toms and manners of the inhabitants 
—public buildings—sacred edifices— 
municipal institutions—courts of ja- 
dicature—government revenue officers 
—public associations—religious de- 
nominations—education—general li- 
terature—arts and sciences—hospi- 
tals, endowments, &c.—public insti- 
tutions—benevolent societies—com- 
mercial establishments—domestic es- 
tablishments—manufactures and com- 
merce—burial grounds—population.”’ 

No. 71,—Vo1, VI. 





In the historical events recorded by 
Mr. Wilson, the particulars are enu- 
merated in regular succession. His 
account is comprehensive without be- 
ing tedious, and to those who, travel- 
ling in the path of chronology, wish 
to catch the prominent incidents which 
float on the stream of time, it will be 
found of sufficient interest to afford 
high gratification. The other branches 
are in accordance with the first chap- 
ter, bearing their proportion in the 
general narrative, but leaving minute 
particulars to be elicited by more mi- 
croscopic observers. On the various 
topics enumerated as the heads of the 
chapters, much information is com- 
municated within a narrow compass. 
We scarcely find any thing that we 
can call redundant, nor do we per- 
ceive the chain broken through a defi- 
ciency in the links. 

In what manner this work has been 
received in the city, of which it gives 
the history, we have not heard; but 
if the author in that region has given 
any thing like general satisfaction, he 
may think himself more fortunate than 
his predecessors and contemporaries, 
under similar circumstances. Local 
history is dangerous ground for an 
author to tread, every man being an 
historian in the district where he re- 
sides, and a critic upon the produc- 
tions of all rivals, competitors, and 
neighbours. To escape censure, may 
therefore be deemed a fair equivalent 
for praise, and a presage of public 
approbation. 

Under the head of “ religious de- 
nominations,” the spirit of intolerance 
which prevailed in former years is 
placed in a conspicuous light, illas- 
trated by numerous incidents which 
cannot but excite disgust. In more 
modern days, persecution has also 
reared its hydra head, and furnished 
unequivocal evidence, within the me- 
mory of many now living, that the 
carnal mind is enmity against God. 
On the introduction of Wesleyan 
Methodism, Mr. Wilson observes, that 
Mr. Christopher Hopper, the first mi- 
nister, was treated with the utmost 
indignity.— 

- 

“ Stones and dead animals thrown at him, 
was the usual mode of salutation adopted by 
his audience. It must have been, to a person 
of feeling, a heart-rending sight to see the blood 
trickling down the face of him who was ex- 
horting his persecutors to flee from the wrath 
to come.” 
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In the next paragraph, Mr. Wilson 
relates the following ludicrously pro- 
fane and unseemly anecdote :— 


“« The violence done to the Methodist preach- 
ers had ceased before Mr. Hanby’s time, but 
the impious wags of the day thought the deno- 
mination fair game, on which to play their 
fooleries, as sufficiently appears from the fol- 
lowing incident:—While Mr. Hanby was 
pouskie, the skeleton of one William Wast, 
a sailor, which had been hang in chains for a 
long time on the Gallow-hills, was taken down, 
and put at the door of the Methodist Meeting- 
house, Lodge-walk, having the following in- 
scription fixed in front :— 

«7, William Wast, at the point of damnation, 
Request the prayers of this congregation.’ ” 

‘* The person employed to perform this feat 
of removing the skeleton, bung up bis father’s 
cart in its place.”—p. 144. 


This volume contains about twenty 
neatly executed engravings, repre- 
senting public buildings of various 
kinds, together with such prominent 
objects as are calculated to arrest the 
reader’s attention. Of such useful 
decorations, the former histories of 
Aberdcen appear to have been wholly 
destitute. This circumstance cannot 
fail to furnish the present work with 
a strong recommendation, as the rea- 
der will find placed before his eyes, 
images of the various edifices of which 
he reads the descriptions. 


cc 


Review.—Forest Musings, or Deli- 
neations of Christian Experience, in 
Verse ; to which are prefixed, Sketches 
of the Early Life of the Author. By 
the Rev. Joshua Marsden. 8vo. pp. 

"218. London. Baynes & Son. 


We learn from the author’s address 
to the reader, that this work under- 
went two impressions in America, be- 
fore it made its appearance in Eng- 
land. This was occasioned by his 
visit to the United States at the com- 
mencement of the late hostilities, 
through which he was detained a pri- 
soner for a considerable time. 

When Homer wrote his Iliad, he 
pursued his narrative po farther than 
to the death of Hector, leaving the 
war raging in all its vigour, and the 
fate of Troy undecided. This cir- 
cumstance has exposed him to much 
critical animadversion, mingled with 
no small portion of regret. What he 
has written awakens within us a soli- 
citude to know the destiny of Priam’s 
capital, and it is with reluctance that 


Review—Forest Musings. 
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we turn to other works, for the infor- 
mation which we think he ought to 
haveimparted. Similar remarks may, 
with equal propriety, be made on the 
sketches of Mr. Marsden’s life. He 
has conducted us to the 22d year of 
bis pilgrimage, but has left us to con- 
jecture the incidents which have mark- 
ed his career during the twenty-four 
succeeding years. From the interest 
which the preceding portion has ex- 
cited, we cannot but iook on the omis- 
sion with sorrow, especially as during 
this latter period he has occupied a 
public situation, has visited several 
foreign stations as a missionary, and 
both at home and abroad has observed 
many occurrences, and passed through 
various incidents, which the readers 
of his present sketch would gladly see 
recorded. 

The narrative new before us con- 
tains many accounts of dangers to 
which the author has been exposed, 
and of the means through which his 
deliverance was effected. These lat- 
ter he piously ascribes to the watch- 
ful care of Providence, and from the 
divine interposition he draws many 
important inferences. His memoir 
extends over 132 pages, but a consi- 
derable portion of this space is filled 
with cautions, advice, admonitions, 
and reflections to which the events of 
his life gave birth. The narrative ap- 
pears in the form of letters, addressed 
to his children, to whom his paternal 
solicitude more particularly belongs. 
A spirit of picty runs throughout the 
whole, which to a serious mind will 
render them more interesting, than if 
nothing but a bare recital of facts had 
been preserved. 

The remaining part of this volume 
is taken up with a poem entitled 
“Forest Musings.” It contains little 
or no narrative, but delineates the in- 
fluence of divine grace on the heart, 
and describes the effects produced by 
it on the affections, the intellectual 
powers, and the life. Broken into 
short paragraphs, to cach of which is 
prefixed an appropriate title, experi- 
mental religion appears to much ad- 
vantage in a variety of forms. The 
doctrine inculcated is illustrated by 
an appeal to many celebrated names, 
and by several interesting anecdotes 
that we find interspersed. Some 
notes are added at the foot of the 
page, explanatery of the assertions 
which the verse contains. These, 
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however, are not numerous, but they 
seem necessary to account to the 
mere English reader for the American 
scenery and manners, that, in the early 
parts, are introduced. A camp meet- 
ing in an American forest the author 
thus describes :— 


“« Here, when mild summer bids the earth 

assume 

A verdant richness and empurpled bloom, 

To these cool shady woodlands crowds repair, 

Who make the solemn grove a house of prayer. 

"Neath the tall beach, and stately pine-tree 
shade, 

A scene of bright devotion is display’d ; 

A thousand hearts with sky-born fervours 


low ; 
Meek sighs ascend, and tears alternate flow ; 
Devout hosannas through the camp resound, 
While distant forests echo back the soand. 
When eastern light has ting’d the blashing 
morn, 
—— the wide woods resounds the matin 
Orn ; 
From every tent impatient numbers throng, 
Raise the warm pray’r, or swell the morning 


song. 

Along the verdant earth the mourners kneel, 

And all the heaven of mild contrition feel. 

The world’s gay hopes and gloomy fears re- 
prest, 

Devotion reigns alone in every breast. 

Far from the scene each fretting care retires, 

Nor damps religion’s consecrated fires. 

From early dawn, till day’s last lustre fails, 

The vital flame spreads, rises, and prevails ; 

And, when dim night has wrapt the world in 


sleep, 
Crowds wake to pray, praise, meditate, and 


weep; 

For this a thousand lamps the woods illame, 
And spread a mimic day beneath the gloom ; 
The sylvan camp, through ail the solemn night, 
Seems the bright vestibule to realms of light, 
Where angels ceaseless raise the glowing song, 
And night and noon the holy strains prolong.” 

p- 143 to 145. 


We have not selected the preceding 
passage as one of the happiest efforts 
of the author’s muse, for with an eye 
to this, many more favourable speci- 
mens might easily be found. The 
novelty of the scene which it describes 
was our motive for giving it the pre- 
fercnce, although it is not destitute of 
poetic merit. 

Ease, perspicuity, and regularity 
are the distinguishing characteristics 
of Mr. Marsden’s muse; but of his 
talents and genius we have, on a for- 
mer occasion, taken distinct notice. 
Into the more elevated regions he 
rarely ascends, but then he never de- 
generates into prosing dulness, nor 
writes verses which we could wish to: 
annihilate, even though they are some- 
times susceptible of emendation. 
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Review.—An Original Essay on Me- 
mory. By Jacob Stanley. 8vo. pp, 
52. London. Kershaw, City-road, 
and Paternoster-row. 1824. 


It was remarked by a poet of no or 
dinary name, that, ‘“‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.” And among all 
the researches which fall within the 
range of created nature, those which 
have the powers of the human mind 
for their objects, will ever hold a dis- 
tinguished rank. Science, however 
diversified in its pursuits, should ever, 
in some direct or indirect manner, 
subserve the interest of the mental 
faculties, and promote man’s intimacy 
with himself. Hence it cannot be 
matter of surprise, that while works 
of frivolity and fiction have presented 
baits sufficiently captivating to lure 
the attention of ordinary minds, men 
of first-rate abilities have directed 
their studies to a discovery of the 
springs of moral action, and a deve- 
lopment of the physical properties of 
human spirits. And as if a soul, in 
the totality of its powers and opera- 
tions, presented a subject too vast 
and capacious for the grasp of a single 
individual; men of science have sa- 
gaciously sought to analyze minds ; 
and while one has traced the conduct 
of the understanding, and another 
portrayed the perversities of the will, 
—others have explored the wildered 
mazes of the passions and affections ; 
and others defined the operations of 
the judgment, the conscience, or the 
memory. It is to the latter of these 
objects that Mr. Stanley, ina well-writ- 
ten but rather humorous pamphlet, 
directs our attention—a pamphlet 
which we would fain persuade our- 
selves will not be without its use. 

A retentive memory is, to adopt the 
language of an inspired writer, “a 
treasure to be desired.” He who has 
no memory, has no knowledge ; for 
all the faculties and operations of the 
mind are dependent upon the memo- 
ry ; a prompt recolféction of what we 
know, on every suitable occasion, is 
a talent of distinguished value. He 
who possesses it, seldom fails to ren- 
der himself eminent, whatever rank in 
society he may hold. But where the 
power of retention is feeble, all at- 
tempts at distinction in knowledge 
must be vain. To what purpose is 
reading, studying, or conversation, if 
the memory be incapable of retaining 
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or recollecting the ideas which may 
have been derived through these me- 
diums? Judgment supposes some- 
thing already known, and forms its 
decisions only fromexperience. Ima- 
gination seiects from the treasures of 
remembrance. Conscience accuses 
or excuses on the recollections of 
rules previously known, and which 
have been either violated or regarded. 
And even the anticipation of the fu- 
ture forms its complexion from the 
remembrance of the past. 
Considering, therefore, what an im- 
 acomagee office the memory holds, and 
ow essential its operations are to 
the acquisition of science, literature, 
or religion; we hail with pleasure 
every attempt to facilitate its im- 
provement: for, that it may be im- 
proved, is a position that admits of 
no controversy. And young people, 
especially, should be instructed in 
this most useful art; seeing that their 
advancement in general science can 
keep pace only with the improvement 
of their memories. 
The “ original essay” now before 
us was written, as we learn from the 
preface, at the instance of a “‘ respect- 
able reading society in Bristol,” and 
published at their unanimous request. 
Mr. Stanley considers that, ‘‘ the va- 
rieties of memory may all be included 
under the following terms,—gquick, 
slow, transient, permanent, partial, and 
universal.” And that “ the principal 
impediments which operate against 
the improvement of this faculty are— 
want of attention, want of knowledge, 
want of interest, and want of method.” 
Lest any persons should be deterred 
from the perusal of this interesting 
pamphlet, through a preconception 
that, on a subjéct so purely mental, 
dry laborious research forms its only 
recommendation, and that it is more 
fitting the taste of metaphysicians 
than moralists, we let Mr. Stanley 
speak for himself :— 
*¢ Bat the heart is, of all auxiliaries of me- 
mory, the most powerful. Let this be deeply 
interested in any subject, and it will never be 
forgotten. Who ever forgot the things which 
gave him exquisite pleasure or pain?—which 
were the objects of his ardent desire or his 
fixed aversion, his sanguine hope or his fearful 
ension? Luther never forgot his suc- 
cessfal attack on the mother of harlots—that 
great sorceress, whose magic spell he broke, 
and from whose enchantment he rescued mal- 


titades; nor has that mother ever forgotten 
the-rude and ongallant manner in which he 


exposed her before the whole world, hy wash- 
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ing the paint from her face—by knocking her 
teeth down her throat—by tearing away the 
pads which bolstered up deformity—and by 
turning aside the scarlet robe with which she 
was covered, and discovering the filth and 
rags of her under-garments, which were thickly 
peopled with one of the plagues of Egypt,” 
&c.—p. 19 and 20. 

A celebrated French moralist has 
divided writers into two classes, ceux 
qui pensent, et ceux qui amusent. But, 
in the present essay, the qualities of 
both are happily blended; the gravity 
of thought, with the gaiety of descrip- 
tion. He who reads to feed thought, 
will here meet with an intellectual re- 
past; and he who roams in quest of 
amusement, will find in Mr. Stanley 
“a friend to innocent cheerfulness,” 
who knows how to enliven a dry sub- 
ject with “ sallies of harmless plea- 
santry.” 

eR 


Revirtw.—The Religious Instruction 
of the Slaves in the West India Colo- 
nies advocated and defended: A Ser- 
mon preached before the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, in the 
New Chapel, City-road, April 28, 
1824. By Richard Watson. pp. 35, 
London. Kershaw. 1824, 


Asout half a century has elapsed 
since the Wesleyan Missionaries first 
visited our West India Colonies, to 
instruct the slave population in the 
principles and duties of Christianity. 
Since that period, many publications 
have appeared in favour of the under- 
taking, and many able discourses have 
been delivered on the occasion, both 
in town and country. We have, how- 
ever, no recollection of any composi- 
tion, either from the pulpit or the 
press, that can bear any competition 
with the sermon now before us. It 
contains a vigorous display of manly 
sentiment, an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, a vast comprehen- 
sion of mind, delivering its ideas in 
guarded language, but in a torrent of 
dignified eloquence, that seems over- 
whelming, 

Mr. Watson, it appears, is one of the 
secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions; 
he had therefore a difficult task to 
perform. He could not sanction the 
abominations of slavery, on which 
every friend of virtue, justice, and 
humanity must ever look with abhor- 
rence; nor could he expatiate on its 
enormities, lest he should injure the 
cause he intended to serve. On this 
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delicate ground he has trodden with 
much circumspection ; and the caution 
with which he has prosecuted his 
journey, gives to the discourse an ad- 
ditional value. 

On estimating the negro character, 
and adverting to the groundless ap- 
prehensions of colonial tyranny, that 
Christian instructioa will lead the 
slaves to revolt, Mr. Watson makes 
the following spirited observations :— 

“Let us do the Negro justice. He has 
been our servant, and he has not been a trou- 
blesome and unruly one. There is something 
affecting in that simplicity of the African, 
which, on bis native continent, has invitéd ra- 
ther than resisted aggression. With a spirit 
more buoyant, icious, and tful, the 
Negro tribes would not have been for ages an 
easy prey to every plunderer and hunter of 
men. Their shores would have bristled with 
spears, and their arrows have darkened the 
heavens ; nor would the experiment of man- 
stealing have been twice repeated. The same 
simplicity and tameness of character distin- 

uishes the Negroes in their state of bondage. 
ft has not required a violent hand to keep 
them down; their story is not that of surly 
submission, interrupted by frequent and con- 
vulsive efforts to break their chain; and the 
history of slavery no where, and in no age, 
presents an example of so mach quiet, under 
the same or similar circumstances, where the 
bondage has been so absolate, and the propor- 
tion of the dominant part of society has been 
so small, or so insulated from the body of the 
empire. But what do we infer from this? 
Does it impress us with no respect for this 
patient race of enslaved men? Does it not Jay 
us under additional obligations to seek their 
benefit? Auswers it not a th d ridi 
fears as to the effect of imparting to them the 
light of Christian instruction ? fr the Gospel 
taught compassion and mercy to the Scythian 
of ancient times and the Goth of the middle 
ages, and if it is now stealing with an emollient 
influence over the fierce barbarism of the 
American Indian and the New Zealander, shall 
the news of your sympathy, the voice of your 
Missionaries publishing peace, and the im- 
planted meekness of your Gospel, rouse the 
pacific Negro into headlong revenge and fury, 
and s ~ bloodshed and violence over the 
fields he has tilled and through the habitations 
of his employers? If we apply a power so 
calming to the boisterous sea, will it lash into 
wild commotion the lake slumbering within its 
hills? Were the Negroes of an opposite cha- 
racter ; were the experiment to be made on 
men of harder nerve and sterner mould, you 
would make it without fear; but, when the 
my race is in question, you ae well smile 
at all these predictions of mischief and misery. 
You have replied to all these alarms by the 
facts which your Missions have exhibited. 
For near forty years you have had Negro so- 
cieties and congregations in the West Tasien, 
and not an instance has occurred in which one 
of them has been sag a ye or ona 
in conspiracy. You found docility, ou 
implanted ae ; you found potenes, cod 
you exalted it even into charity.” —p. 10 & 11. 











In the few remarks we have made, 
and the solitary quotation that is 
given, we do not pretend to do justice 
to this noble piece of African friend- 
ship. This can only be done by tran- 
scribing the whole, which would be 
an act of injustice to the author. The 
price, we presume, is not more than 
one shilling, and in the purchase of 
this pamphlet, both by the friend of 
the Negro, and the friend of slavery, 
we think it will be well bestowed. 


—_— 


Review.—Theodore, or the Gamester’s 
Progress, a Poetic Tale. 12mo. pp. 
123. London. Westley. 1824. 


INDEPENDENTLY Of all the embellish- 
ments which the muse has bestowed 
on this production, the tale itself is 
highly interesting. Divested of all 
poetical ornament, in plain prose it 
would be perused with eagerness, and 
scarcely one reader would be content 
without seeing the catastrophe, which 
every page seemed to prognosticate, 
without divulging the secret to anti- 
cipation. The characters introduced 
are various, and in some degree the 
scene is complicated; but diversity 
has not introduced obscurity. The 
reader has only to remember the 
names of the persons placed before 
him, to perceive that each fills up his 
station in the drama. We have not 
time to go through the narrative, nor 
to animadvert on the individuals that 
make up the tale. The price of the 
book is only three shillings, and to 
those who purchase, it will bring its 
own recommendation. 

The poetry is highly respectable. 
Simplicity and perspicuity are its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics; and for 
the absence of these, the clevated 
flights of the muse into regions “* sub- 
limely dark,” though mounting in de- 
corations of gaudy plumage, can make 
but a poor atonement. Of Moun- 
tague, a country gentleman of fortune, 
whose son Theodore falls into the 
hands of gambling sharpers, by whom 
he is plundered, the author thus 
speaks :-— 

“« The splendid train and high concerns of state, 
He long had quitted for retirement’s joys ;) 
And in the charming village where he dwelt, 
His mansion claim’d that honourable name, 

‘ The seat of English hospitality.’ 

And ev’ry one dependent on his will, 

Would, as he pass’d, with voice that spoke the 


soul, 
Hail their dear worthy patron, as the source 
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— whence those comforts they experienc’d 
iow’d. 
He never would refuse a list’ning ear 
At pity’s call ; and at the cry of want 
His purse was ever open to relieve. 
Religion was his boast. Oft would he say, 
* How much more blest than many, sure, am I! 
And shall not I then render up my thanks 
Proportion’d to the blessings I receive?’ 
idle aaa knew his dwelling : kind to afl, 
All, whether rich or poor, rejoic’d to see 
A person held throughout the place so dear. 
Friend to his country, loyal to his king, 
He liv’d; and happily, if ever man 
Could boast of bliss on earth. His character 
In this short sentence might be well exprest : 
* Friend to the poor ; example to the rich.’ ” 
p- 6 and 7. 
The obvious tendency of this poem 
is, to point out the fatal effects of 
gambling, and to shew the manner in 
which young men of fortune are drawn 
into the snares of designing knaves, 
who, having rifled their pockets, at- 
tack their reputation, and urge them 
on to suicide. Without all doubt the 
characters are fictitious, but they are 
such as the history of every week 
presents to view. We are not aware 
that the narrative contains any allu- 
sion to particular facts; but we can- 
not avoid thinking, that much selfish- 
ness is not necessary for many to 
make a personal application of the 
author’s remarks. 
Of the manner in which Theodore 
is rescued by Albert from the hands 
of his swindling companions, we can- 
not altogether approve. It looks like 
trick versus trick, and shews the arti- 
fices of a scoundrel counteracted by 
the superior skill of a reformed game- 
ster, who resorts to the base expedi- 
ents of his abandoned profession, to 
drag simplicity from destruction. . It 
is, however, on- the whole, an excel- 
lent performance, to which the author 
had no occasion to be ashamed to 
prefix his name. 


ee 


DR. GREGORY ON THE VELOCITY OF 
SOUND. 



















































SoME months since, we stated, that Dr. Gre- 
gory, of the Royal Military Academy, Woo!- 
wich, was making experiments on the velocity 
of sound. These he has since carried on un- 
der a variety of circumstances, and the result 
of bis inquiries, of which the following is the 
substance, he has kindly laid before the pub- 
lio:— 

“« These are all the experiments in reference 
to the velocity of sound, as transmitted through 
the atmosphere, which I have yet been able to 
make. e chief results may be brought into 
one view as follows :— 
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Velocity of Sound in a Second. 
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“ Of these results, some have been obtained 
in the day-time, others in the night; some 
when the sound has been transmitted over the 
surface of the earth, others when it has been 
transmitted over the sarface of water; some 
are the result of direct sound, others of both 
direct and reflected sound ; some from the re- 
port of cannons, others of muskets, others from 
the sound of bells. 

** Were these the only experiments on the 
subject that bad ever been made, I should not 
regard them sufficiently extensive to justify 
me in deducing from them even an ‘oxima- 
te rule. But as they have been made with 
great care, I may at least venture to present a 
tule, which, while it includes, with only slight 
discrepancies, all the preceding results, is sim- 
ple enough to be easily recollected by practical 
men; and may, perhaps, be employed in oar 
own climate. It is this :— 

“ At the temperatare of freezing, 33°, the 
velocity of sound is 1100 feet per second. 

For lower temperatures dedact half afoot 

For higher temperatures add ; a 

—— we 1100 for every degree of dif- 
ference from 33° on Fahr. therm.; the result 
will shew the velocity of sound, very nearly, 
at all such temperatures, 

“* Thus at the temperature of 50°, the velo- 
city of sound is, 1100 x 4(50—33 )=1 108) feet. 

“ At temperature 60°, it is, 1100 x 4(60— 
33)=11135 feet; agreeing with the experi- 
mental result quite within the limits of a prac- 
tical rule. 

“Combining the results of experiments 
here recorded with those which have been for- 
merly deduced by Derham and others, we 
may, I think, conclude unbesitatingly :— 

“ Ist, That sound moves uniformly ; at least, 
in a horizontal direction, or one that does not 
deviate greatly from horizontality. 

“2d, That the difference in intensity of a 
sound makes no appreciable difference in its 
velocity.—[The consecution of the notes ina 
tune, notwithstanding the difference in their 
intensity, being uninterrupted when heard at a 
distance, furnishes an elegant and decisive 
confirmation of this proposition. } 

‘* 3d, Nor, consequently, does a difference 
in the instrament from which the sound is 
emitted. 

‘4th, That wind 

int of intensity ; 
in point of velocity. 

“ 5th, That when the direction of the wind 
concurs = that of the mp the sum ¢ their 
separate velocities gives the apparent velocity 
of sound ; when the directiou of the wind op- 
poses that of the sonnd, the difference of the se- 
parate velocities mast be taken. 


eatly affects sound in 
that it affects it, also, 
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« 6th, That in the cause of echoes, the velo- 
city of the reflected sound is the same as that 
of the direct sound. 

“7th, That, therefore, distances may fre- 
quently be measured by means of échoes. 

“« 8th, That an augmentation of temperature 
occasions an augmentation of the velocity of 
sound ; and vice versa.—(See Newton’s Prin- 

ipia, lib. 2. prop. 50. Parkinson’s Mecha- 
nics, vol. ii. p. 148.) 

“The inquiries with regard to the trans- 
mission of sound in the atmosphere,* which, 
notwithstanding the curious investigations of 
Newton, Laplace, Poisson, and others, require 
the further aid of experiment for satisfactory 
determination, are, I think, the following, viz. : 

“ 1st, Whether hygrometric changes in the 
atmosphere have much or little influence on 
the velocity of sound? 

«© 2d, Whether barometric changes in the 
atmosphere have much or little influence ? 

** 3d, Whether, as Muschenbroek conjec- 
tured, sound have not different degrees of ve- 
locity, at the same temperature, in different 
regions of the earth? And whether high baro- 
metric pressures would not be found (even 
independently of temperatare) to prodace 
greater velocities ? 

« 4th, Whether, therefore, sound would not 
pass more slowly between the summits of two 
mountains, than between their bases ? 

«« 5th, Whether sound, independently of the 
changes in the air’s elasticity, move quicker 
or slower near the earth’s surface, than at 
some distance from it ?—( See Savart's interest- 
ing papers on the communication of sonorous 
vibration. ) 

«6th, Whether sound would not employ a 
longer interval in ing over a given space, as 
a mile, verti , than in a horizontal 
direction? and, if so, would the formule which 
should express the relation of the intervals in- 
clade more than thermometric and barometric 
coeflicients? 

“ 7th, Whether or not, the principle of the 
parallelogram of forces may be employed in 
estimating the effect of wind upon sound, 
when their respective velocities do not aid, or 
oppose each other in the same line, or nearly 


“ 8th, Whether those eudiometric qualities, 
generally (whether hitherto detected or not) 
which affect the elasticity of the air, will not 
proportionally affect the velocity of sound? 
and if so, how are the modifications to be ap- 
preciated ? 

“To the experimental solation of some of 
these inquiries I hope to devote myself at no 
very remote period: but others of them, it is 
evident, can only be satisfactorily answered, if 
ever, by means of a cautious ola sification of 
skilful experiments made by various philoso- 
phers in different parts of the globe. 

« OLINTHUS GREGORY.” 


« Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
Oct. 25, 1828.” 





“* IT say nothing in this paper of the 
transmission of sound trou gases, 
along metallic conductors, &e. These fur- 
nish a most interesting department of sepa- 
rate inquiry.” : 
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Dry Rot.—To preserve oak timber, and 
especially that used in the inside of ships, 
from the dry rot, it should be laid im large 
piles, in salt water, for a whole year, and 
80 as to be completely covered with the wa- 
ter. By this means the salt penetrates the 
wood, and the consequence is, t it remains 
always free from the dry rot, and lasts twice 
as long as if without this ration. 

Toe Bugs.—The following simple me- 
thod of destroying these vermin is said te be 
recommended by Mr. Marray, the celebrated 
chemist :—Take a table-spoonfal of red lead, 
mixed with two ounces of fluid spirit of salt. 
Put this mixture into a cup, and place the eup 
in a basin of warm water to float. This should 
be placed in the middle of the room, the door 
of which must be kept closed for twenty-four 
hours, The smell arising from this composi- 
tion proves destractive. 

Human Skin.—A gentleman of a town in De- 
vonshire, is said to have in his possession, 

art of the skin of the late marderer, John 

hartell, which he has had tanned, in order to 
preserve the precious relic. 

Machinery.—A mechanic of Gottenburgt, 
named Umgeewitz, has invented a machine 
which can manufacture 10,000 nails in a mi- 
nute. For this invention he has obtained a 
patent. 


Married, on the 2ist ulf., Ropert, eldest 
son of Mr. Henry Fisner, of the Caxton 
Press, to MARY ANN, eldest daughter of Jonn 
UNDERWOOD, Esq., of London. 
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and Private Families; with the Value and 
Importance of the Saccharometer. 

dinburgh, the Modern Athens, by a Mo- 
dern Greek, is now in the press, and will soon 
be published. 

Work bearing the curious title of “ Re- 
velations of the Dead Alive,” from the pen of 
a successfal Dramatic Writer, will be pub- 
lished immediately. ‘ 

Mr. John H. Parry will speedily publish 
The Cambrian Plutarch, or Lives of the Most 
Eminent Ich , in 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Original System of Cookery and Con- 
fectionery, embracing all the varieties of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Practice, with numerous il- 
lustrative plates. ’ 

Conrad Cooke is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, in 1 vol. daodecimo. 

The Fourth Volame of Grant’s History of 
the English Charch and Sects, bringing down 
the Narrative to 1810. 

The Museum, a Poem, by John Bull, is in 
the press, and expected soon to be ready for 
publication. 

Ready for publication, Part I. of The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Parish and Palace 
of Lambeth, with 40 engravings—20 on copper 
and 20 on wood. 

Part IIT. of Sermons, and Plans of Sermons, 
on many of the most important Texts of Holy 
Scriptare. By the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 

In a few days will be published, price 6d. 
The Theo-Physiological Articles of Belief of 
Samuel Gower. 

Tales of Irish Life, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication, illustrated with engravings, by Messrs. 
Thompson, Hughes, and Bonner, from designs 
by George Cruikshank. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of Anec- 
dotes and Actual Narratives, with saggestions 
on Mental Distress, by the Rev. Solomon Pig- 
gott, A.M. Rector of Dunstable, and Author 
of several Works, will appear in a few days. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr. Armstrong, 
which was destroyed at the late fire at Mr. 
Moyes’s, will be but little delayed by the ao- 
cident, the publisher having made arrange- 
ments for the reprinting the sheets destroyed, 
at the same time that the other part of the 
work is going on. 

The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the Christian 
Church, which was destroyed at the late fire, 
is again at press, and will shortly make its ap- 
pearance. 

A new edition of the Exposition of the Ro- 
mans, and Translation of the Canticles. 

The Rev. J. R. Pittman, of the Foundling 
and Magdalen, will shortly publish a course of 
Sermons for the Year; containing two for 
each Sunday, and one for each Holiday ; 
abridged from eminent Divines of the Estab- 
lished Church, and adapted to the Service of 
the Day. For the Use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. In one large volume. 

An Essay on the Structare and Diseases of 
the Rectum. By Samuel Gower, Surgeon. 

Also, second edition of an Essay on Syphilis 
and on Sexual Debility, and a Treatise on 
Complaints of the Liver, Nerves, and Stomach. 
By the same Author. 
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